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For the Oasis. 

MEDIOCRITY, IMITATION AND EXCELLENCE. 

It is somewhat amusing to listen to the opin- 
ions of persons affecting a superior delicacy of 
taste in letters and the arts. They can tolerate 
none but works of the highest excellence! There 
must be impressed upon every production, marks 
of a genius exalted and refined—every page ; 
must glow wiih thoughts fresh from the fountain 
of the soul—every period fall with peculiar mel- 
ody upon the ear. They never fancy that they 
are upon holy grownd unless they can trace the 
deep impressions of the giant’s tread, never 
feel an emotion of respect or reverence except 
when dwell:ng upon the works of the choice and 
favored few orcommuning with the spirits of 
the migh/y dzad. Once in acentury some un- 
equalled genius, whom they can consent tu hon- 
or,m_y burst upon the world like an‘orb of fire 
and light up the dark impenetrable gloom, bat 
a phenomenon of less grandeur and effect, would 
scarce secure a passing notice. The bland and 
fragrant zephyr that moves the vegetable world 
is too common to be observed, but the power 
that rides upon the sweeping tempest is grand 
and terrible—ihe still smail voice of universal 
nature with its sacred music is unheeded, but 
the war of the elements becomes an event in his- 
tory—the star that twinkles brightest in the fir- 
mament is the only star, all others are forgotten 
and unseen! Homer, Milton, Shakspeare and 
others of their class, are, with them, the only 
authors worthy of the name; the many others 
who pretend to write, belong to that ynenvied 
class—the mediocrity—the opprobrium of genius 
—‘ hateful alike to Gods and men.” 


There is no vandalism which can exceed this 
dogma in its mischievous influence upon talent, 
since it matters but little whether the faculties 
ofthe ‘nind are unproductive from weakness or 
want of encouragement, from necessity or from 
choice. Talent of every grade should be duly 
valued and the candidate for fame led forward 
witha kind and patronizing hand. Thongh his 
flights may be less lofty, his conceptions less sub- 
lime, his aspirations for dominion in the empire 
of letters less ardent; though he may uot suc- 
ceed in founding new systems for the curious or 
in exploring untrodden paths in the realms of 
thought ; though his philosophy may resemble 
thatof his predecessors, and his poetry prove 
inferior to that of some of his compeers, yet’ we 
would award him that station to which his 
works entitle him, without branding him with 
infamy for want of sueces{, We believe that 
the subject admits of a middle course to which a 
degree of qualified praise may be given. This 
is potso however, if those lumincries are right 
who hold that every production must necessarily 
be either precious or worthless, good or bad, 
pre-eminently excellent or insufferably dull, and 
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all of humbler powers are to be forgotten. By | 
such fastidious crities we should be placed in 
the situation of the great Sanchv, before a table 
bending under a load of sumptuous viands, pre- 
pared for his refreshment, with an officious doc- 
tor at his elbow, directing his choice of food, and | 
by whose impertinent solicitude the honest gov- 
ernor, with an appetite for everything before 
him, was well nigh famished in the midst of 
what appeared to his unsophisticated eye a lux- 
urious abundance. How very different wasthat 
state of subdued taste and elegant starvation 
from the paradise of Camaco—that type of lib- 
eral criticism— where the same illustrious per- 
sonage found himself at full liberty to approve 
and enjoy, and where, yielding to the generous 
impulse of his nature, he 1ealised all that his 
luxurious fancy could conceive of human feli- 
city! : 

We have not patience to dwell upon the af- 
fectation, or expose the folly of the tribe of con- 
noisseurs who pretend to shrink with wounded 
sensibility from inferiority of every grade; 
who see nothing to admire in the chaste and 
healthy efforts of an unpretending, but well reg- 
ulated mind; and with whom the plain and prac- 
tical dealing of common sense pass for dulness 
and common-place. This extraordinary delica- 
cy—this critica] squeamishness has indeed noth- 
ing of divinity init. Ifitbe the effect of refine- 
ment, it isa plethoric symptom in the case, and 
indicates a state of vicious excess, for a taste so 
highly rectified is not improved either in deli- 
cacy or intensity of feeling. We would prefer 
the vigorous relish of a simple and natural taste 
to one so utterly perverted. We would recom- 
mend a more just and” lenient policy in those 
who pronounce the doom of authors. Let the 
ordeal be governed by strict justice, but never 
by capricious and arbitrary feeling. An ingen- 
uous youth, who is ceriain of finding admirers in 
all the stages of his progress, will have every 
motive to proceed with vigor, and consequently 
every chance of ultimate success; but if warn- 
ed that unless he reach the summit, contempt 
instead of praise will be the reward of his toii, 
he will shrink at once from an undertaking so 
trying and so perilous. The infant must be 
trained with patience and encouraged to rely 
upon, and exert its strength or it will never at- 
tain the power of wielding the club of Hercu- 
les! We would proscribe at once that race of 
pestilential doctors, who while they profess to 
regulate and amend our taste, deprive us of both 
appetite and food. Genius has ever put forth its 
fairest flowers when men had no critics todirect 
their judgment. 

Onr authors, it is conceded, owe much to the 
models that have been set before them, but the 
charge of imitation, dependance or inferiority 
has only been made at the expense of justice. — 








that in our admiration of a few master minds) 


there is noimitation except where the peculiari- 
ties of an author are transferred. There may be 
in many cases a similarity in the subject, an in- 
creased acuteness of inquiry, more pointed vig- 
or of versification, and yet be no imitation, for 
all these may have arisen naturally in the 
course of general and individual improvement in 
mind and poetry. It might as well be said that 
every man who looks through a telescope, is a 
degraded imitator of Galileo. The strength of 
expressiom peculiar to lord Byron, that decision 
of view by which he passed over the feebler fea- 
tures, and seized ufen the commanding points 
of a subject, are common property, neither dis- 
covered by him or any other man, but as old as 
poetry and ngture. Like many others he assist- 
ed in leading the authorship of Engiand back in- 
to the original track from which bad taste and 
evil times had turned it away, but he was not 
the earliest even of his day, who stood upon the 
hill and made signals to the multitude wander- 
ing through the valley andshade. But the tran- 
sit of brilliant and powerful intelligences across 
the same region, is free and glorious still, and 
forms no invasion of the orbit of that glittering 
leader of his day. 

The true doctrine is that imitation cannot be 
laid to poet’s charge unless there is an adoption 
of defect. Servility is the soul of imitation. It 
must be laid in the indictment that the author 
has been excited to the commission of an absur- 
dity by the instigation of some potential evil, 
subduing his feebler love of commonsense. Jo 
convict him under the statute, proof must’ be 
broughtnot of excellence but oferror. Parnassus 
will throw out a bill alleging that a writer has 
Leen guilty of Byronism, on no more specific 
evidence than that he has force of expression 
and depth of thought—that his imagination is 
vivid and has sensibility exciteable. But if 
there exists, a propensity to laud and magnify 
the bolder vices; to select for his heroes com- 
pounds of the desperate and the malignant, and 
an attempt to make the ruffians ofthe earth esti- 
mate their talents by their profligacy, then let 
the offender be convicted. Imitation is a litera- 
ry crime, and as excellence is not criminal, the 
deficiency must be object of the charge. So, 
that if one while reading some of the happier 
efforts of Willis, involuntarily exclaims, how 
like Lord Byron !—we are not pronouncing him 
an imitator, for having resembled him in exce)- 
lence. 


We would detract nothing from the glories 
that encircle the names of the venerated au- 
thors of the old world, nor abate in the least the 
high tone of rapture which their writings ex- 
cite. Letthe place that cradled their infancy 
be remembered, ihe scenes that witnessed their 
growing and irrepressible majesty of mind be 
held as sacred things, and over their reposing 





If we understand the subject we should say that 


ashes, may there ever rest a “cloud by day, a 
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pillar of fire by night.” Let their works be | them homage. We may not insolently reject 
preserved as we would guard our house-| the inventions of other men, when they can as- 
hold gods, and their aames blaze down the track |, sist in the common cbject of ali great minds— 


- and it may be when and where we least expect | 


of time until worldly greatness and worldly dis- |! 
tinction become lost ia the final consummation of | 
allthings. But while we admire, let us not, 
-adore those giants ofour race; while we revere 
-their names, let us not be betrayed into an impi- 
ous idolatry of their works. Let our admiration |! 

2 chastened and subdued into a proper spirit, 
alike free from aservile and undignificd vas- | 
salage on the one han:l and prejudice and de- | 
traction on the other. Let us lock up to them» | 
not as though they were beings of unapprozch- H 
able majesty but as creatures gifted, it is true, | 
yet frail as ourselves. Let us regard their pro- | 
ductions as patierns of excellence, not to be im- | 
‘itated merely, but to be excelled. When we are 
told that we have no Miltons and that England 
alone can boast of a Shakspear, let the reproach 
be confessed with a spirit of becoming® candor, 
but not in dispair. The truth may be admitted | 
without doing injustice to any, but he who haz- | 
ards the prediction that we shall never silence 
that boast by producing their equals, may yet 
‘nherit the odium of having perpetrated a cal- |! 
urony upon the intellectual energies of our peo- 
ple, unless through our own supineness we 
suffer itto become verificd. Our progress is 
impeded by no barrier, our aspirations chilled 
by no blight, our soarings after eminence in the 
realms of mental supremacy checked by no 
spell that may bind us to the earth; the exam- | 
ple of others is before us, the elements of intel- | 
lectual greatness within us, andthe arch of 
God’s premise—evidence, that seed time and 
harvest shall yet continue—vividly painted in | 
the heavens. 

In literature as in law, we would acknowl- 
edge allegiance to no foreign power. We 
would enter into an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive with the intellectual of every clime, pro- 
fit by their wisdom, copy their virtues, rival 
their works, but never tolerate their foibles, or| 


submit to their dictation. We would have every 








the delight and instruction of their species. If 
ou the heighth to which one may have climbed by 
the use of lis natural powers, he finds the 
wings which have been invented by some pow- 
erful wanderer through the brilliant realms that 
lie above the reach of ordinary mankind, he 
would not fling himself wingless upon the air. 
The noble invention would be turned to a pur- 
pose worthy of its nobleness, and some uncon- 
quered portion of the new tegion would be 
brought within the common dominion of the 
mind. Nor should the splendid polish, the ar- 
tificial refincent, which, while it captivates 
the eye adds nothing to the nobleness of the 
struciure, induce us to sacrifice aculeness of 
conception, depth of thought or sublimity of 
language tothe glitter, tinsil, and glow of an un- 
natural ornament. If we would attain that 
eminence in the world of letters, which alone 
can fill the measure of our country’s glory, we 
must cullivate the indigenous plants of our 
own soil and be less enamored of exotics—we 
must assert our mental independence, rely up- 
on ourown energies, and study strength, con- 
densation and nature more,—refinement, ampli- 
fication and artless. The finest poetic mind is 
the most fertile of thought—the most vivid poet- 
ic expression is the most compressed. Prolix- 
ity in poetry is what expansion is in physics— 
the waste, the scattering away into an indivisa- 
bility and feebleness, the mighty agency that 
wants only compression to move the world! 
J... 





; From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


We are entirely disposed to consider this 
sixth volume of the “ Sife of Sir Walter | 
Scott” not only as the most precious of| 
those already published, but as one of the| 
most important works with which Sir Wal- 


department in the republic of letters, open to, ter has benefitted and enriched the public.— 


full and universal competition. ‘The candidate | 
for immortality should be subjected to no illib- | 
eral tests, but encouraged to. engage in the con- | 
flict and cheered on in his progress. Our Cer- \ 
vantes may befound in the ranks as a common | 
soldier—our Bunyan may be toiling as a tinker | 
—our Burns, following the plough—our Virgil | 
be for the time abaker, and our Shakspeare, fig- 


uring as a prompter at the play house. In time: | 
it, the powers of each may be developed and 
their characters confessed. -Already have we. 
given the old world some envied examples. It 
is admitted that neither Cxsar nor Hannibii, 
Alexander nor Napolean in the rare attributes of 
mind necessary to form the character of the 
man und the commander equalled Washington. 
It was Franklin that first taught the votaries of 
science how to tame the lightnings of Heaven, 
and thegrace, simplicily and beauty of England's | 
boast— Addison, have been happily revived and | 
improved in our own Irving. 

The genius of our country may well turn 
away from every thing like idolatry to others, 





because she should not, need pot stoop to do 


The greater part of this sixth volume was 
written by his own hand during the latter 
part of his life, and unlocks the seerct feel- 
ings of his noble mind when it was sorely 
tried by the loss of his well-earned fortune, 
as wellas of his beloved partner. If our 
love and veneration for thisgreat man could 
be increased, the perusal of this journal 
would have that effect. We see in it ajust 
man struggling with the storms of fate, and 
bearing up with strength of mind and gal- 
lant exertion against cruel blows, yet pre- 
serving a cheerfulness of temper and sim- 
plicity of heart which make his reader oc- 
éasionally smile through tears that have, 
unbidden, gathered. This journal is a beau- 
tiful and instructive lesson to the many in 
this world who have to bear the sudden re- 
verses of fortune which the caprices.of our 
finance regulators so often occasion. In the 
course of this journai the reader must ad- 
mire the manly manner in which Sir Wal- 
terrouses himself from the pressure of his 
own misforfunes, to ward off from his be-| 
loved country that destruction which had 
overtaken his own property. His letters of 
Malachi Malagrowther performed a far grea- 


ments of the Scotch skare banks, than Swift 
did to ireland by his celebrated Drapier 
epistles. And mark the moral difference of 
the two characters! Swift used the pow- 
erful engine of the Irish ourrency grievance 
as an envenomed weapon against a minis- 
wy and government whom he personally de- 
tested, while Scott had the more difficult 
task of standing in the gap to defend his 
country’s welfare against the mistaken 
measures of mea whom he valued as fiiends, 
and a sovereign personally attached to him. 
The convulsions which Ehglish capital and 
commerce have suffered since, and are still 
suffering, ought to render Scotland ever 
grateful toher true-hearted defender. The 
intrinsic value ¢f this great man could nev- 
er be generally known till the publication of 
this sixth volume of his life. 

Throughout the whole course of this im- 
portant biography, wherever it was possible, 
Lockhart has made Sir Walter his own his- 
torian by means of his correspondence; 
but, in the present volume, Sir Walter takes 


reading in his journal the painful cireum- 
stances which finally abridge his valuable 
existence, we note with painful interest such 
passages as the following :— 

“December 18, 1825. Whatalife mine 
has been!—half educated, almost wholly 
neglected, or left to myself; stuffing my 
head with most nonsensical trash, and un- 
dervalued by most of my companions fora 
time; getting forward, and held a bold and 
clever fellow, contrary to the opinion of all 
who thought me a mere dreamer; broken- 


ly piereed again; but the crack will remain 
till my dying day. Rich and poor four or 
‘five times; once on the verge of ruin, yet. 
opened a new source of wealth almost over- 
flowing. Now to be broken in my pitch of 
pride, and nearly winged (unless good news 
should come,) because London chooses to be 
in an uproar, and in the tumult of bulls and 
bears a poor inoffensive linon like myself is 
pushed to the wall. But what is to be the 
end of it? God only knows; and so ends 
the catechism. 

“Nobody in the end can lose a penny by 
me—that is one comfort. Men will think 
pride has had a fall. Letthem indulge their 
own pride in thinking that my fall will make 
them higher, or seen so at least. 1 have 
the satisfaction to recollect that my prosper- 
ity has been of advantage to many, and to 
hope that someat least will forgive my tran- 
sient wealth on account of thc innocence of 
my intentions, and my real wish to do good 
‘othe poor. Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, 
and in the cottages of Abbotsford. 1 have 
half resolved never to see the place again. 
How could I tread my ball with such a di- 
minished crest? How live a poor indebted 
man, where I was once the wealthy—the 
honored? I was to have gone there on 
Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive 
my friends. My dogs will wait for me in 
vain. It is foolish—-but the thoughts of 
parting from these dumb creatures have 
moved more than any of the painful retiec- 
tions I have put down. Poor things! I 
must get them kind masters. There may 
be yet those who, loving me, may love my 
dog, because it hath been mine. 1 must erfd 
these gloomy forebodings, or I shall lose the 
tone of mind with which man should meet 
distress, I feel my dogs’ feeton my knees. 
I hear them whining and seeking me every 





ter benefit for Scotland, by preventing the’ 
ministry from tampering with the arrange- 


where. This is nonsense, but itis what 


his own life into his own hands. While - 


hearted for two years: my heart handsome-. 
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they would do could they know how thitgs | only those whocan conimand success in au- | Miss Harriet Selwood was the richest heir- 


may be. An odd thought strikes me—/} 


when I die, will the journal of these days| 
be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbots- | 
ford, and read with wonder, that the well-/ 
seeming baronet should ever have experi-| 
enced the risk of such a hitch? Or will it 
be found in some obscure lodging-house, | 
where the decayed sonof chivalry had hung | 
up his scutcheon, and where one or two old | 
friends will look grave, and whisper to each |, 
other, ‘Poor gentleman’—‘a well-meaning | 
man’—-‘ nobody’s enemy but his own’—/| 
‘thought his parts would never wear ou’—| 
‘family poorly lefiv’—‘ pity he took that fool- | 
ish title.” Who can answer this question? | 
“Poor Will Laidlaw—poor Tom Purdie }) 
—such news will wring your hearts, and | 
many a poor fellow Lesides to whom my | 
prosperity was daily bread. 
“ Ballantyne behaves like himself, and: 
sinks the prospect of his own ruin in con-! 
templating mine. J tried to enrich hiw, in- | 
deed, and now all, allisin the balance. He | 
will have the journal still, that is a cogfort, | 
for sure they cannot find a better editor.— 
They—Alas! who will they be—the wnbe- 
kannten obern* who may tave to dispose of 
my all as they will. Some hard-eyed bank- | 
er—gome of these men of millions whom I 
described. ‘ 
. "I have endeavored to give vent to 
thoughts naturally so painful by writing: 


i 


| 


lof thorns without the glorious ha 


thorship, iike Sit Walter and Goethe, that } 
are incapable of success in business, but} 
with every one who has cultivated ideality 
so as to overbalance the regulating facul- | 
ties; and itis hard to wear the poet’s wreath | 
lo with | 
whichsuccess invests them. In this respect, | 
however, our virtuous queen steps in wth | 
benevolent hand, purposing tg raise a new | 
oder,—Ti] ORDER OF MERIT; sO that not | 
merely the sword-defenders of our posses- ' 
sions and our liberties, but the talented, the 
worthy, With-spirits benevolent and active | 
in good, may hereafter receive ata sover- | 
eign’s hand a civic token of merit, so long | 


il 
and so mueh wanted in this country to up-! 
raise and sustain the best‘interests of E:ng- | 
land in the persons of those most active for 
good. There are few of the poetical aspir- |; 
ants whose books monthly load our critical |) 
table, (with whom, par parenthese, we deal | 
right gently,)who do not make the success | 
of Sir Walter Sco in life the secret aim of; 
their hopes; to these we say, read his jour- | 
nal,and remember that where one ungifted | 
idealist manages his worldly affairs better | 
than this great man, ten thousand do far 
worse. 

The sixth volume of his biography com- 
meises with the marriage of the present 
Sir Walter Scott, in the year 1825: details 
the whole progress of the biography of Na- 


SSS 


i boldly and cooly. 


these notes—partly to keep them at bay by | poleon and the romance of Woedstock, the 
busying myself with the history of the} painful embarrassments with Ballantyne 
French convention. I thank God I can dolland Constable, and the death of Lady 
both with reasonable composure. I wonder} Scott; it comprises a French and Irish tour, 4 
how Anne will bear such aninfliction. She} and closes with the return of the great man 


i 


ess of her native towa; but she had already 
completed her twenty-seventh year, and be- 


| held almost all her young friends united to 


men whom she had atone time or other 
discarded. Harriet began to be set down 
for an old maid. Wer pareuts became real- 
ly uneasy, and she herself lamented in pri- 
vate a position which is not a natural one, 
and to whieh those to whom nature and for- 
tune have been niggardly of their gifts are 
obliged to submit; but Harriet, as we have 


| said, was both handsome and very rich. 


Such was the state of things when her 
uncle, a wealthy merchant in the north of 
Engiand,.came on a visit to her parents.— 
He was a jovial, lively, straight-forward 
man, accustomed to attack all difficulties 
“You see,” said her fa- 
ther to him one day. “ Harriet continues 
siogle. The girlis handsome; what she 
is to have for her fortune you know; even 
in this scandal-loving town nota creature 
can breath the slightest imputation against 
her, and yet she is to be an old maid.” 

‘ True’ replied the uncle; ‘but look you, 
brother the grand point in every affair in this 
world is to seize the right moment; this you 
have not done; it is a misfortune, but let 
the girl go along with me, and before the 
end of three monthsI will return her to 
you asthe wife of a man as young and as 
weilthy as herself. 

Away went the niece with her uncle.— 
On the way home he thus addressed her :— 
“Mind what Iam going to say. You are 
no longer Miss Selwood, but Mrs. Lumley, 
my neice, a young, wealthy, childless wid- 


>? 








is passionate, but stout-hearted and coura- 
geous in important matters, though irritable | 
in trifles. I am glad Lockhartand his wife | 
are gone. 
pleased to be left to my own regrets, with- 


out being melted by condolences, though of | ses the rest of Sir Walter’s career in anoth- | 


the most sincere and affectionate kind.” 

Nothing can be more painful in this world |, 
than to see tonest men with poetical organ- | 
ization combating in this country with the | 
professors of acquisitiveness. Ideality and 
mammon sustain buta sorry battle when 
the point of contest is this world’s goods.— 
How can the author cope with the crafty | 
and ambiguous money-maker, who worship- 
ping but one god, grasps him closely, and 
sacrifices every courtesy and benevolence || 
of life to his demon? And when we see! 
this mighty heart succumb at last, after such 
a manful struggle, succumb, not mentally, 
but physically, to the vultures of care which 

ounced on him from the legers and day- 

ooks of the speculators with whom he got | 
entangled, what olher post, think we, could |; 
stand the contest ? 
* Goethe wasthe only poet who truly com- || 
prehended his position in human life; he 
has written. two short poems which ought 
to be committed to memory by every author 
before he writes a line ; one is the dialogue 
between the Creator and the poet, and the 
other his beauttful and dignified address of 
thanks to his heroic patron, Karl-Auguste, | 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, showing all that | 
that prince had done for him,—“ When,” | 
says he, “T.as a poet, little understood the 
arts of gain.” 

And so will it ever be, and what ought to | 
be a Startling warning to the crowds of in- 
competent idealists, who are at present mak- 
ing a rush into the literary arena: it is not 





' 





* ~~ Unbekannten obern—unknown rulers 


| "Twas mournful to sit by thy pillow, and mark 


to Abbotsford, in November, 1826. We 
may reasonably expect, and shall be glad to 





| dow; you had the misfortune to lose your 
| husband, Col. Lumley, after a happy union 





see, two volumes more. Mr. Lockhart 


he must make great sacrifices if he compr 


; 
a) 


er volume. 
For the Oasis 
THE BROKEN HEART. 
Ah! little Ithought, when, with thrilling delight, 
I watch’d the fond gaze of thine eye, 
That so soon thou would’st fade, like a dream from our 
sight, 
Heart broken to linger and die! 


The paleness that dwelt on thy cheek ; 
hy cold.marble brow, with its ringtets so dark; 
Thy patience so ho'y aad meek. 


7 


’Twas awful to list tothy musical voice, 
Like a lute heard by night from the wave, 

And think thitthe tones that made others rejoice 
So soon should be quenched in the grave ! 


I saw thee, sweet girl, worn down to a shade ;— j 
How changed from what thou wert before, 

All the inagical glow of thy features decay’d 
Lixe a rainbow when tempests are o’er. 


J_N. 





How To MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN OLD MAID. 
—The following true story might perhaps 
furnish matter fora little comedy, if come- 
dies were still written in England. 

It is generally the case that the more 
beautiful and the richer a young female is, 
the more difficult are borh her parents and 
herself in the choice of a husband, and the 
more offers they refuse. The one 1s too tall, 
the other too short, this not wealthy, that 
not respectable enough. Meanwhile one 
spring passes after another, and year af- 
ter year carries away leaf of the bloom of 


|of a quarter of a year by a fall from his 


Why, I cannot tell—but I at} speaks of the seventh, and last, but we think || horse while hunting.” 


Cut uncle ” 


“ Let me manage,if you please, Mrs. Lum- 
‘ley. Your father has invested me with fall 
'powers. Here look you, is the wedding 
/ring given you by your late husband. Jew- 
els and whatever else you need. your aunt 
will supply you with, and accustom your- 
self to cast down your eyes.” 

The keen-witted uncle introduced his neice 
every where, and every where the young 
widow excited agreatsensation. Thegen- 
tlemen thronged about her, and she soon 
had the choice out of twenty suitors. Her 
uncle advised her to accept the one that 
was deepest in love with her, and a rare 
chance decree that this should precisely the 
most amiable and opulent. The match was 
soon concluded, and one day the uncle de- 
sired to say a few words to his future nephew 
|in private. 

** My dear sir,” he began, “ we have told 
you an untruth.” 

“ How so? Are Mrs. Lumley’s affections—” 

“Nothing of the kind; my neice is sin- 
cerely attached to you.” 

“Then her misfortune, T suppose, is not 
equal to what you told me ?” 

“On the contrary, it is larger.” 

“ Well, what is the matter, then ?’ 

“A joke, an innocent joke, which came 
into my head one day, when I was in a good 
humor; we would not recall it afterward.— 
My neice is not a widow.” 

“ What! is Colonel Lumley living.” 

“No, no, she is a spinster.” 

The lover protested that he was a haprier 
fellow than he had ever considered himself; 
and the old maid was forthwith metamor- 





| 





youth, and opportunity after opportunity.— 


phosed into a young wife. 
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For the Oasis. 


Another chapter from the posthumous works of a fel- 
low still living. 


LOVE AND ITS VAGARIES. 


Few who have lived through the witch- 
ing time of life but can recount from their 
own experience some amusing incident con- 
nected with the tender passion. In life’s 
sear and yellow leaf we can look back upon 
our wrestlings with his majesty Dan Cu- 
pid and laugh right merrily at the folly and 
extravagance which we perpetrated in our 
contest with him. But though it may be 
sport to us now, it was agony, deep throb- 
bing, maddening agony then. Oh! how 
the heart was ploughed and harrowed by 
disappointment, and how its fibres bent and 
twisted, and its rotundity shrunk up and 
withered. Well—it was sorrow and heav- 
iness of spirit for a time, but youth is buoy- 
ant and its wings though wet and relaxed by 
the storm, will when the clouds of the tem- 
pest are passed, bear it again from the pit 
falls of dejection into the higher and purer 
regions of happiness. Youth is at the best 
but a bad season for reflection and it is sel- 
‘dom that wisdom perches upon the head of 
him over whom five-and-twenty summers 
have not passed. But touched with love’s 
searching wand the heart of youth becomes 
wild and trackless as the eddying wind that 
lifts up the sands of the desert and scatters 
them to the four corners of the earth. The 
small light of wisdom that flickered its fee- 
ble rays around his footsteps is extinguish- 
-ed and he wanders in darkness. Romance 
spreads her unreal visions around him, and 
he lives in a world of his own, where hu- 
man wisdom never shone, and where a 
glance of human sagacity never penetrated. 
It would seem that in love’s first stages we 
exert ourselves to become extremely ridic- 
ulous and strive to wander as far from de- 
‘corum as we possibly can,—ordinary pru- 
dence is scoffed at; and the real objects of 
happiness and the common pursuits of life 
are rejected as mere surplussage. I have 
been young—I have been in love—I have 
passed througk all its stages from that 
fierce though transient flame that burns du- 
ring its continuance with corroding: inten- 
sity upon the heart, which has its origin in 
we know not what—which exists we know 
not why, and vanishes we know not how, 
to that endearing love which flows on 
through life with a deep though placid 
stream increasing in strength and power as 
we approximate towards the broad ocean of 
eternity and which in the language of the 
poet, 

“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

’ Spreads undiidved an operates naspent.” 
I have acted my share of extravagance and 
while I laugh at the foolishness of others in 


this respect ] am exempted from ridicule: 


only because the days of my folly are pass- 
ed. 





For the Oasis. 

Report on Elementary Public Instruction 
in Europe, made to the thirty sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Ohio, De- 
cember 19, 1837. By C. E. Stowe. New 
York: Harper § Brothers, 1838. 


|telligent and reflecting individual, that no 
subject can be presented to the public con- 
sideration, more interesting and important 
in a social, moral or political point of view, 
than that of Elementary Instruction. If it 
be true that public opinion is omnipotent in 
a country like ours, where republican insti- 
tutions prevail: if it be true that upon the 
proper distinction of that great impulse de- 
pends not only the preservation and perpe- 
tuity of our admirable form of government, 
but even the binding obligations and influ- 
ence of those great sanctions of virtue, mor- 
ality, religion and good order, which con- 
hect society together, in one common 
bond of brotherhood: and if it be true, that 
from the lessons we receive in childhood, 
the whole course and current of our future 
lives are modelled—our principles, our ac- 
tions, our motives, objects, ends and aims— 
then must it follow, that the consideration 
of tkis most important topic, should be par- 
amount, with the christian and the philan- 
thropist, the statesman and ‘the patriot, to 
all others which can engage his attention. 
The progress of moral, intellectual and so- 
cial reform, has been onward since the woild 
awoke from the slumber of the dark ages.— 
Knowledge has increased——the sciences 
have been rapidly advancing to a perfection 
which astonishes and surprises even those 
whom it enlightens—and successive devel- 
opements of the immense resources of the 
human miind have followed each other, until 
miracles themselves, hardly seem beyond 
the attainment of mental capacity, yetin the 
midst of all this flood of light—surrounded 
as we are by the collected wisdom of an- 
cient and modern times: and grasping by 
the aid of science all those great improve- 
ments, which former ages were unable even 
to comprehend in their surpassing magni- 
tude, the progress of the world in moral im- 
provement has palpably failed to keep pace, 
in any proportionate degree, with its advan- 
ces in intellectual and inventive greatness. 
Weare just beginning to make the discovery 
that the qualities of the head and those 
of the heart, have no necessary connection 
with each other—and that nations as well 
as individuals, may retrograde in public vir- 
tues while they are pressing onward to oc- 
cupy the proudest and most enviable emi- 
nences of iiterature, science and the arts.— 
We are at length, opening our eyes to the 





fact, that education and instruction are two 


| Tt will readily be conceded by every in-| 


very different things—and that the highest 
attainable perfection in the wisdom which 
is to be gathered from books, may and often 
does, leave us entirely unfitted to discharge 
our paramount duties to ourselves, to socie- 
ty. and to the world. This discovery, if 
followed out in the proper spirit and rightly 
‘improved, is destined in its ultimate effects 
to stir up and re-organize the yery elements 
of the social system—to introduce a new 
order of things upon the firm basis of truth 
and nature—to elevate mankind in all the 
various relations of life, to the standard 
which properly appertains to intelligent and 
responsible beings,—and by a gradual but 
sure process to undermine and destroy the 
strong bulwarks of vice and immorality, of 
delusion and error, which have so long and 
successfully resisted the persevering attacks 
of the wise, the learned and the good. 

It is not among the least remarkable phe- 
nomena of this great work of reform, that it 
should have taken its first and most power- 
ful impulse from a portion of the old world 
hitherto deemed almost imperious to the 
successful developement of these leading 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which have so pre-eminently characterized 
the last halfcentury. While those nations 
and kingdoms and empires of Europe which 
are now groaning under the burden of feu- 
dal, aristocratic and even despotic institu- 
tions, may derive the most valuable lessons 
in the theory of government, from our own 
happy confederacy of free states. We in 
our time, may look with profit and instruc- 
tion to them for those influences, which can 
alone secure to us, the continued and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the high advantages 
we have thus attained. If we neglect to 
adopt, to cherish and to foster those influ- 
ences, all history and experience combine 
to teach us the impressive lesson that the 
external grandeur and beauty of the edifice 
which we have raised at the cost of somuch 
blood and treasure, will not preserve it from 
the corroding and fatal effects of internal 
though perhaps imperceptible corruption ; 
whereas the utmost power of thrones and 
dynasties, of fleets and armies—cannot long 
withstand the irresistible force of knowledge 
and virtue combined, and steadily progress- 
ing to the attainment of its high and holy 
purposes. No one at the present day at all 
conversant with the influences at work 
throughout the whole extent of the Eastern 
continent can doubt that those venerable piles 
of antiquity, which were reared in the in- 
fancy of the human race and have been pei- 
petuated by the designing few, through the 
‘ignorance and the fear of the much abused 
‘many are tottering fearfully ; and that their 
| speedy downfall is as sure and as certain as 
that the operations of the human mind, when 
once thoroughly aroused, are onward and 
upward in their tendencies ; It is worthy of 
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the most serious consideration, whether we 
are prepared to leave the noble cause of free 
institutions and selfgovernment to take care 
of itself in the approaching convulsions—or 
whether we will proceed with system and 
energy to strengthen and deepen those broad 
foundations of virtue and intelligence upon 
which the stately fabric of our Union has 
been raised. 

Professor Stowe, the able and enlightened 
author of the report which we have under- 
taken briefly and cursorily to notice, em- 
barked in the spring of 1836 on a voyage for 
Europe, previous to which he was request- 
ed by the General Assembly of the enter- 
prising state of Ohio, to collect during the 
progress of his tour, such facts and imfor- 
mation as he might deem useful to the state 
in relation to the various systems of public 
instruction and education, adopted in the 
several countries through which he might 
pass, and repeat the same, with such practi- 
cal observations as might suggest them- 
selves, on his return. He appears to have 
entered upon the important task assigned 
him in the right spirit—and to have dis- 
charged it in the best manner. The style 
of the report, is in our judgment, admira- 
ble throughout—adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of all—full of the most interesting and 
useful details—and interspersed with judi- 
cious and forcible observations and deduc- 
tions. Out of the mass of facts, and the 
multiplicity of systems which presented 
themselves to his observation, he has selec- 
ted with judgmént and a nice discrimina- 
tiun, the most important and essential, and 
laid them before the public in the most at- 
tractive and simple manner. In the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries, he was favored with 
the ready and valuable assistance of those 
who were most intimately conneeted with 
the literary and scientific institutions of the 
countries which he visited, and of all who 
could aid him, in the successful investiga- 
tion of their system of education. He vis. 
ited England, Scotland, Franee, Prussia 
and the different states of Germany, and 
extended his researches wherever he could 
discover the progress of the educational 
spirit: and his report presents, in a con- 
densed and interesting form, a general view 
of the operations, origin, history and present 
prospects of the system of Elementary In- 
struction, throughout the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

We are free to say from an examin- 
ation of the facts here developed, as well as 
from those detailed in the great publications 
on the same subject from the pens of trav- 
ellers, who have interested themselves in 
these investigations, that while there is 
much in the leading systems of education 
there prevalent, which is at variance with 
the genius and spirit of our institutions, they 
form a standard far superior to any which 








has ever preceded them, or to any which 
has hitherto obtained among us. 

The Prussian system is the most perfect, 
and affords an exemplar and a model for 
all the rest. Its advantages over those 
which preceded it and its distinguishing 
excellencies consist in its /horough and emi-| 
nently practical character In its range it, 
embraces every child of the state—no mat- 
ter what maybe his circumstances or his 
destiny. It takes him from the nursery,— 
brings into exercise in the first instance by 
a process of observation, of thought and ex- 
pression—and awakens in his mind a desire 
for knowledge—and then leads him gradu- 
ally and systematically on step by step until | 
he is a perfect master of every branch of 
learning, necessary or desirable for future 
usefulness, either in the sphere of life for | 
which he is particularly designed er in any | 
other into which unforseen circumstances 
may take him. Simultaneously and in! 
uniform connection with this full develope- 


thropic energy and benevolence of those 
who are really desirous of doing good in 
whatsoever field of usefulness may present 
itself, would prompt them to turn their seri- 
ous and deliberate attention to the consider- 
ation of this subject, in all its important 
bearings upon the present.and future well 
being of our race. Indeed we are most 
gratified to- learn from recent indications 
that the public mind is beginning to awake 
to the necessity of more active, efficient and 
spirited exertions in the cause of Elementa- 
ry Education; that this vast and most in- 
teresting field of labor is not to be occupied 
exclusively by the great and good of the old 
world, and that the enterprising and the in- 
telligent of our own country are pressing 
forward tothe work. The mission of Pro- 
fessor Stowe, and the able and satisfactory 
manner in which it has been discharged, 
speaks volumes in proof of this.— A man 
justas old as the state in which he lived 
had come with official authority to inquire 


| 
| 


ment of his intellectual powers, his moral fac- | respecting the best mode of Education for 


ulties are cultivated, and the best and noblest | 


affections of his heart excited, expanded and | 


matured, This, afterall, is the great secret | 


| of education—the philosopher’s stone, which | 


is destined to exert an influence, which, as. 
yet, we can hardly comprchend, over the) 


future destiny and prospects of society.— | 


Knowledge alone, however great, however | 
diversified and extended, can never exeit’ 
its proper and legitimate intluence upon the 
world—can never accomplish its high and 
holy ends. It must be wielded and directed 


by a purer and a more exalted power. It 


must take root and flourish in a soil congen- | 
ial to its nature; must be watered and nour-| 
ished by -the refreshing and invigorating | 


streams of innocence, virtue, religion and 
morality. In this manner, and in this man- 
ner only, can true wisdom be attained—and 
mankind become not only conscious, but 
worthy of their high destiny and rank in 
the scale of being. With this view, the 
system of education of which we have been 
speaking, inculeates by every day, and every 
hour’s preceptand example, the most pure 
morality and the most cardinal viitues of 
the heart. Tt forms the character of the fu- 
ture man, with a direct: reference to his re- 
lations, not otly to himself and his Maker, 
but to society, to his country and to the 
world. It fits him for the discharge of every 
duty in a fearless and conscientious manner 
—for the enjoyment of happiness here and 
hereafte:—and leads him gently and imper- 
ceptibly into those paths of wisdom and of 
peace, which will carry him through the 
perilous jovrney of life, uncorrupted by its 
t!ousand snares and unperverted by its 
multiplied and most dangerous sophistries. 
We have neither time nor room to pur- 
sue this system farther at present: but we 
could most heartily wish that the philan- | 


the growing population of his native land,” 
and the fact itself was deemed by the litera- 
ry and scientific men where he visited-as a 
most striking commentary on the value of 
the institution under which he lived. Mr. 
Woodbridge the gifted and enterprising 
conductor of the “ Annals of Education,” 
has for several years been absent in Europe, 
investigating the best schools of that conti- 
| nent—and no man is better qualified to dis- 
seminate far and wide the results of his la- 
hors, and to transplant to our own republi- 
|ean soil the varied excellencies of foreign 
climes, in this respect. At home a new 
spirit has arisen—and every where there is 
a demand fora higher and a better—a more 
practical and useful—a more comprehensive 
and enlightened standard of education.— 
Men of talents and of influence are ev- 
ery day lending their exertions to diffuse 
abroad throughout the length and breadth 
of our country, correct ideas on this subject 
—and we indulge the sanguine hope that 
publie opinion will, at no distant day bring 
its mighty influence to bear upon it in sach 
a manner as to place republican America in 
the front rank of the nations of the world in 
the great cause of theoretical and practical 
education. 8. S. R. 





For the Uasis. 
TO MISS POLLY. 


Oh! that the muses, like some friend, 

A glowing fancy would me lend, 

A restless fancy, wandering still 

By lonely mount, and fairv rill ! 

Some Doctor dear, with forceps stout, 

Would draw my stumps of dullness out; 

Exalt my heart o’er churlish earth, 

And fill me with rich wit and mirth; 

Then, anak-like, ’mid men I'd stray, 

Men, that like mice would throng my way, 

Rieg high o’er all terrestial jars, 

And sing my Poll among the stars ! 
Sreacuse, NY. 
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From the Gentleimai’s Magazine. 
Charcoal Sketches: or, Scenes in a Met- 
ropolis. By Joseph C. Neal. One vol- 
ume, with Iilustrations, by D. C. John- 
son. Carey and Hart. 


Itis with feelings of much satisfaction 
that we present to our readers a notice of 
the most orrcmnaL work of the day. Itis a 
pocket cyclopedia of honest, sensible fun, 
extracted with Cervantie skill, from the 
most unpromising subjects; indeed, Mr, 
Neal exhibits a large portion of the talent 
of the author of Dou Quixote in developing 
the adventures of a vagabond night. Were 
we to say ail that we opine respecting the 
inerits of the volume before us, we should 
be suspected of dealing largely in wholesale 
puffery ; bat we intend to make our readers 
of the same favorable opinion before we ar- 
rive at the end of ourremarks. In the first 
place, we congratulate Mr. Neal upon the 
perfect originality of his design and execu- 
tion; ‘he has introduced us to some dozen of 
new acquaintances of rare mark and work; 
fellows who speak epigrams in prose, and 
know it not—who snarl satire of the keen- 
est edge, and mutter aphorisms of philoso- 
phy and apothegms of morality in the choi- 
eest Doric used by eur modern Athenians. 
The humors and erratie wanderings of the 
son of Gargaunta and his band of eccentrics, 
were not depicted in more quaint phraseol- 
ogy—free from the remotest taint of vulgar- 
ity, but rich in fanciful and ludicrous cou- 
eeits. If Mr. Neal picked up the idea of 


this exquisite drollery in the quiet quadran- | 
gles of our quaker city, thea “ wisdom cricth | 
out in our streets,'and none regardeth her,” | 


except the fortunate concoctcr of this most 
marvellous book. 

“ Charcoal Sketches,” we believe, is the 
first specimen of Mr. Neal’s literary talents 


in book shape; he has long been celebrated | 


as a contributor to some of our principal pe- 
riodicals, and has won golden opinions in 
the exercise of his editorial duties ; we are 


therefore glad tu receive his “ Sketches” in | 


their present agreeable form, and cordially 
recommend them to the immediate perusal 


of our readers. Selections from the “Scenes | 
in a Metropolis” have already appeared in| 


print; and the avidity with which they were 
copied into every paper in every state, evi- 


dences the appreciation of the public, and | 
foretells the popularity of the book before | ; 
us. We perceive that the published portion / 


has undergone material revision, fresh 
“Scenes” have been added, and large ac- 


cessions made to the characteristic devel- || 


opements. 


Weare at a loss where to commence our 
quotations—whether to give entire thevhis- 
tory of one of the heroes, or to set down a 
pareel of varieties at random. 
passage of infinite whim :— 

It was past the noon of night, and the 
oe pool ag of those who had beds to go to, 

ad retired to rest. Light after light had 
ceased to flash from the windows, and eve- 
ry house was in darkness, save where a 
faintly burning candle in the attic told that 
Sambo or Dinah had just finished labor, and 
was about enjoying the sweets of repose, or 
where a fitful flashing through the fan light 
of an entry door hinted at the fact that young 
. It 
seemed that the whole city and liberties 
were in bed, and the active imagination of 


| figured to himself the two hundred thou- 
|} sand human creatures who dwell within 
those precincts, lying prone tpon their 
| couches—couches varied as their fortunes, 
‘and in attitudes more varied than either— 
| some, who are careless of making a figure 
jin the world, with their kaces drawn up to 
itheir chins; the haughty and ostentatious 
stretched out to their full extent; the ambi- 
tious, the sleeping would-be Caesars, spread 
abroad like the eagle oa a sign, or a chicken 


foot reaching toward a different point of the 
compass ; the timid rolled upinto little balls, 
With their noses just peeping from under 
the clothes; and the valiant with clenched 
fists and bosoms bare—for character mani- 
fests itself by outward signs, both in our 
| sleeping and in our waking moments; and 
\if the imagination of the speculative watch- 
er has ears as weill_as eyes, the varied mu- 
sic which proceeds from these two hundred 
thousand somnolent bodies will vibrate upon 
his tympanum—the dulcet flute-like snoring 
which melodiously exhales from the Phidi- 








} 


| 


Here is a} 


an nose of the sleeping beauty; the queru- 
lous whining of the nervous papa; the war- 
like startling snort of mature manhood, ring- 
ing like a trumpet call, and rattling the 
| window glass with vigorous fury; the 
| whistling, squeaking, and gruntling of the 
eccentric; and, in fine, all the diversified 
sounds with which our race choose to ac- 
company their sacrifices to Morpheus. 
“Undeveloped Genius” is well depicted. 
“Tiow is it,” said he—* how is it I can’t 
level down my expressions to the compre- 
heasion of the vulgar, or level up the vulgar 
to a comprehension of my expressions? 
How is it [ ean’t get the spigot out, so my 
verses will run clear? I know what I mean 
| vayself, but nobody else does, and the impu- 
| dent editors say it’s wasting room to print 
| what nobody understands. I’ve plenty of 
genius—lots of it, for I often want to cut 
my throat,and would have done it long 
ago, only it hurts. Pm chock full of gen- 
‘ius and running over; for I hate all sorts of 


| work myself, and all sorts of people mean 
‘enough todo it. I hate going to bed, [ hate 
!getting up. My conduct is very eccentric 
and singular. I have the miserable melan- 
icholies all the time, and I’m pretty nearly 
always as cross as thunder, which Is a sure 
| sign. 
and flies intoa passion whenever you touch 
it. When [I condescend to unbuzzum my- 
self, for a little sympathy, to folks of ornery 
| intellect—and caparisoned to me, I know 
very few people that ar’nt ornery as to hains 
| —and pour forth the feelings indigginus to 
{a poetic soul, which is always biling, they 
,ludicrate my situation, and say they don’t 
| know what the deuse I’m driving at. Isn’t 
| genius always served o' this fashion in the 
eurth, as Hamlet, the boy after my own 
| heart, says? And when the slights of the 
| world, and the printers, set mein a fine 
| frenzy, and my soul swells and swells, till it 
almost tears the skirt off my buzzum, and 
even fractures my dickey—when it expan- 
, suates and elevates me above the common 
' herd, they laugh again, and tell me not to be 
pompous. The poor plebinians and worse 
than Russian scurfs !—It is the fate of gen- 
ius—it is his’n, or rather I should say, her’n 
—to go throngh life with little. syinpathiza- 
tion and less cash. Life’s a field of black- 
berry and raspberry bushes. Mean people 





squat down and pick the fruit, no matter 


the solitary stroller through the streets | how they black their fingers; while genius, 


could not avoid painting the scenes. 


He proud and perpendicular, strides fiercely on. 


split for the gridiron, each hand and each | 


Genius fs as tenderasa skinned cat, 


and gets nothing but scratches and holes 
torn in its trousers.” 

Listen to a loafer’s soliloquy, while rub- 
bing the head of a “ whole-sculed fellow” 
wio had been spilied from a sleigh. 

“Tvs man’s natur’, 1 believe, and we can’t 
heip it no how. As fur me, I wish I was a 
pig—there’s some sense in being a pig wot’s 
fal; pigs don’t have to speckilate and bust 
—pigs never go a sleighing, quarrel, with 
| their daddies-in-law wot was to be, get into 

sprees, and made tarnal fools of themselves. 
Pigs is decent behaved people and good eit- 
|zens, though they a’n’t got no wote. And 
| then they hav’n’t got no clothes to put on of 
}¢ ld mornings whenthey get up; they don’t 
|have to be darnin’ and patchin’ their old 
jpants; they don’t wear no old hats on their 
heads, nor have to ask people for °em—cold 
witties is plenty for pigs. My eyes! if I 
was a jolly fat pig, belonging to respectable 
people, it would be tantamouat to nothin’ 
with me who was presideat. Who ever 
see’d one pig settin’? on a cold curbstone a 
rubbia’ another pig’s head wot got chucked 
out of a sleigh 2? Pigs has too much sense to 
goa ridin’ if'so be as they can helpit. I 
wish I was one, and out of this scrape. It’s 
true,” continued Dout, thoughtfully, and 
pulling Tippleton’s nose till it eracked at 
the bridge-joint—* it’s true that figs has 
their troubles like humans—-constables 
catches ’em, dogs bites ’em, and pigs is 
|sometimes almost as done-over suckers as 
men; but pigs never runs their own noses 
into scrapes, coaxin’ themselves to helieve 
it’s fun, as we do. I never see a pig go the 
whole hog in my life, ’sept upon rum cher- 
ries. I’m thinkin? Mr. Tipps is cefunct; 
he sleeps as sound as if it was time to get 
up to breakfast. 

The following contains some severe hits 
at various theatrical matters. 

“ There are, sir, varieties in tragedy—by 
the new school, it’s partitioned off in two 
grand divisions. High tragedy of the most 
helevated description, ~(Wiukins always 
haspirated when desirous of being em- 
phatic,) high tragedy of the most fielevated 
and hexalted kind should be represented by 
a gentleman short in statue, and low come- 
dy should be sustained by a geatleman tall 
of statue. In the one case, the higher the 
part, the lowerer the nactor, and in the oth- 
er case, wisey wersey. It makes lights and 
shade between the sentiment and the per- 
former, and jogs the attention by the power 
of contrast. The hintellectual style of play- 
ing likewise requires crooked legs. There’s 
brilliancy about crooked legs ; the monoto- 
ny of straight shanks answers well enough 
for genteel comedy and opera; but cork- 
screw legs prove the mind to be too much 
for the body; therefore, crooked legs, round 
shoulders, and a shovel nose for the hec- 
centricities of the hintellectual tragics.— 
Audiences must have it queered into ’em; 
and as for a bad cold, why it’s a profession- 
al blessing in that line of business, and saves 
a tragedian the trouble of sleeping in a wet 
shirt to get a sore throat. Blank verse, to 
be himpressive, must be frogged—it must 
be groaned, grunted, and gasped—bring it 
out like a three-pronged grinder, as if body 
and soul were parting. There’s nothing 
like asthmatic elocution and spasmodic em- 
phasis, for touching the sympathies and set- 
ting the feelings on edge. A terrier dog in 
a pucker in a good stady for anger, and al- 
ways let the spectators see that sorrow burts 
you. There’s ancther style of tragedy— 
the physical school. But you're not big e- 
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nough, ot strong enough for that. A phys-|led. Ifit was’at that I’m partickelarly sober 
ical must be able to outmuscle ten black- | I'd be inclined to drink—its excuse enough. 
smiths, and bite the head off a poker. He | Iv’s heart breaking, and it’s all owing to that 
must commence the play lawfully, and keep | Pve such a pain in my gizzard of mornings. 
piling on the hagony till the close, when he | I’m gp miserable I must stop and sit on the 
must kecl up in an hexcrutiating manner, | steps.” 

flip-flopping it about the stage as he de- |» “ What's the matter’now ?” ° 
functs, like a new cought sturgeon. “Pm getting aggrawated. 





He | 
should be able to hagonize other people too, | savin’ critter—a sword of sharpness—she 
by taking the biggest fellow in the compa- | cuts the throat of my felicity, stabs my hap- 
ny by the scuff of the neck, and shaking | piness, chops up my comforts, aud snips up 
him at arm’s length till all the bai: drops | all my Sunday-go-to-meetings 10 make 
from his head, and then pitch him acrossy jackets for the boys—she gives all the wit- 
with a roar loud enough to break the win- | tels to the children, to make me spry and 
dows. That’s the menagerie method.— | jump about like alamp-lighter—I can’t stand 
The physical must always be on the point \1t--my troubles is overpoworing when I 
of bursting his boiler, yet he mustn’t burst | come to add ’em up.” 
it; he must stride and jump as if he would | “Oh, nonsense! behave nice—don’t make 
tear his trousers, yet he mustn’t tear ’em; a noise in the street—be a man.” 
and when he grabs anybody, he mustleave | “ How can I bea mau, when I belong to 
the mark of his paws for a week. It’s somebody else? My hours a’n’t my own— 
smashing work, but it won’t do for you, my moncy a’a’t my own—I belong to four 
Spooney ; you're little, black-muzzled, queer | people besides myself—the old woman and 
in the legs, and have gota cold; nature, them three children. Um a partnership 
and sleeping with the windows open, have concern, and so many has got their fingers 
done wonders in making you fit for the hin- in the till that] must bust up. Ill break, 
tellectuals, and you shall tip ’era the senti-| and sign ower the stock in trade to you.” 
mental in Hamlet.” : | Johnson of Boston, has contributed some 
The difference between courtship and | qpiza) and humorous illustrations to Mr. 
A was never more forcibly ex- | Neal’s pages; and the volume is well prin- 
ained: vi “a F . 
at? What made you get married if you don’t one and on good paper and neatly bound. 
like it 2” , 
“Why, I was deluded into it—fairly de- 
luded. I had nothing todo of evenings, so | 
I went a courting. Now, courting’s fun 
enough—I hav’n’t gota word to say agin) , *, iad Rina ee 
courting. It’s about as good a way of killing | Chaise was followed, before many days, by 
an evening as 1 know of. Wash your face, | 4 more formidable equipage. The much 
put on aciean dickey, and go and talk as | talked of lady who began life as mac a 
sweet as nugey or molasses candy for an | "et Mellon, a comic actress In oa ineia 
hour or two—to say nothing of a few kisses top, and died Duchess of St. Albans, was 
behind the door, as your sweetheart goes to then making a tour in Scotland as Mrs. 
the step with you.” % ‘Coutts, the enormously wealthy widow of 
p with you. , ~% sage ag a x 
“ When I was a single man, the*world |*2®_ first English banker of his tine. No 
@ along well enough. - ic was Met like | O°"? of such consequence could, in those 
ee nn eee a ee days, have thought a Scotch progress com- 
an omnibus: I was ere | Bid ™Y | plete unless it included a reception at Ab- 
levy, and had’at nothing re to-do with i botsford ; but Mrs. Coutts had been previ- 
it but sit down and not care a button for any ously acquainted with Sir Walter, who, in- 
thing. *Sposing the omnibus got eager | deed, had some remote connexion with her 
well, I waiks off, and leaves the man to pick late husband’s family through the Stuarts of 
up the pieces. But then I must take a wife | Allanbank, 1 believe, or perhaps the Swinton 
and be hanged tome. It’s all very well for | Bie hed visited hee in Lenden 
a while; but afterwards, its plaguy lke 


‘of Swinton. 
owning an upsot omnibus.” 





MRS. GOUTTS AND SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
The author of Lallah Rookh’s Kelso 


} 
" 
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f during Mr. Coutts’s life, and was very wil- 
senor. Sap here 2 i ct. os, || Ling to do the honours of Teviotdale in re- 
Nan ?” queried Montezuma—“ what's |turn, But although she wa3 considerate 

all that about omnibusses ?” enough not to come on him with all her re- 
“What did I get by it?” continued Ga- tinue, leaving four of the seven carriages 
maliel, regardless of the interruption.-— with which she travelled at Edinburgh, the 
“ How much fun ?—why a jawing old wo- appearance of only three coaches each 
man and three squallers. Mighty different | drawn by four herses was rather trying for 
from courting that is. What’s the fun of | poor Lady Scott. They contained Mrs. 
buying things to eat and things to wear for | Coutts, her future lord the Duke of St, Al- 
them, and wasting good spreeing money on | bans, one of bis grace’s sisters, a brace of 
such nonsense for other people? And then | physicians,—for it had been considered that 
as for doing what you like, there’s no such | one doctor might himself be disabled in the 


My wife’s a} 





thing. You can’t clear out when people’s | 


owing you so much money, you can’t stay | 
convenient. No—the nabbers must have | 
you. You can’t go an a spree, for when) 
you come home, missus kicks up the devil’s 
delight. You can’t teach her better man- 
ners—for constables are as thick as black- 
berries. In short, you can’t do nothing.— | 
Instead of ‘Yes, my duck,’ and ‘No, my 
dear,’—‘ As you please, honey,’ and ‘ When | 
ou like, lovey,’ like it was in courting times 
Us ariglar row at all hours. Sour looks 
nd cold potatoes ; children and table cloths 
adly off for scap—always darning and 

ending, and nothing ever darned or mend- 


course of an expedition so adventurous ;— 
and, besides other menials of every grade, 
two bedchamber women for Mrs. Coutts’s 
own person, she requiring to have this ar- 
ticle alsoin duplicate, because in her present 
widowed condition she was fearful of ghosts, 
and there must be one Abigal for the toil- 
ette, asecond to keep watch by night. With 
a little puzzling and cramming, all this 
train found accommodation ; but it so hap- 
pened that there were already in the house 
several ladies, Scoteh and English, of high 
birth and rank, who felt by no means dispos- 
ed to assist the host and hostess in making 
Mrs. Coutts’s visit agreeable to her. Thev 








had heard a great deal, and had seen some- 
thing, of the ostentation almost inseparable 
from wealth so vast as had come into her 
keeping. ‘They were on the outlook for 
absurdity and merriment; and I need not 
observe how effvetually women of fashion 


}can contrive to pony without doing 
or saying anything that shall expose 
them to the charge of incivility. Sir 


Walter, during dinner did everything in 
his power to counteract this influence of 
the evil eye, and something to overawe 
it; but the spirit of mischief had been 
fairly stirred, and it was easy to see that 
Mrs. Coutts followed these noble dames 
to the drawing room in by no means that 
complacent mood which was customarily 
sustained, doubtless, by every blandishment 
of obsequious flattery in this mistress of mil- 
lions. He cut the gentleman’s sederunt 
short and soon after joining the ladies, ma- 
naged to withdraw the youngest, and gayest, 
and cleverest, who was also the highest in 
rank (a lovely marchioness,) into his armo- 
rial hall adjoining, “I said to her (he told 
me,) I want to speak a word with you about 
Mrs.Coutts. We have known each othera 
good while, and [know you won’t take any- 
thing I can say in ill part. It is, | heas, not 


in lu 
uncommon among the fine ladies in London 
to be'very well pleased to accept invitations, 
and even sometimes to hunt after thei, to 
Mrs. Coutts’s grand balls and fetes; and ther 
if they meet her in any private cirele, to 
practise on her the delicate manauvre call- 
ed ‘tipping. the cold shoulder.” This, you 
agree with me, is shabby; but it is nothing 
new either to you or me that fine people will 
doa shabbiness for which beggars might 
blush, if they once stoop so low as to poke 
for tickets. ¢ am sure that you would not for 
the world do such a thing; but you must 
permit me to take the great liberty of saying 
that I think the style you’ have all received 
my guest Mrs. Soutts in is to a certain ex- 
tent a sin of the same order. You were all 
told a couple of days ago that I had accept- 
ed her visit, and that she would arrive to-day 
to stay three nights. Now if you had not 
been disposed to be of my party at the same 
time with her, there was plenty of time for 
you to have gone away before she came; 
and as none of you moved, and it was im- 
possible to fancy that any of you would re- 
main out of mere curiosity, [thought I hada 
Lena right to calculate on your having 
|made up your minds to help me out with 
jher.” The beautiful peeress answered, “1 
thank you, Sir Walter Scott; you have 
done me the great honor to speak as if I had 
been your daughter,and depend upon it you 
shall be obeyed with heart acd good will.” ° 
, Oue by one the other exclusives were seen 
| engaged in a little tete-a-tete with her la- 
|cysbip. Sir Walter was soon satisfied that 
| things had been put into a right train; the 
Marchiouess was requested to sing a pecul- 
iar song because he thought it would please 
Mrs. Coutts. “ Nothing could gratify her 
more than to please Mrs. Coutts.” Mrs. 
, Coutts’s brow smoothed; and in course of 
| balt.an hour she was as happy and as easy 
| as ever she was in her life, rattling away at 
,comical anecdotes of her early theatrical 
years, and joining in the chorus of Sir Ad- 
,am’s Laird of Cockpen. She staid out her 
three days—saw, accompanied by all the 
circle, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Yarrow— 
and left Abbottsfoid delighted with her 
host, and to all appearaace, with his other 
| gnests, 
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For the oasis 
A DAY TO MYSELF. 
What ifI did serve my apprenticeship faith- 
fully and now board at the Welland? Does 
it follow that I cannot choose my own com- 
pany? What if I ean’t make poetry ? 
Where’s the reason and argument, that I 
should be debarred publishing this my rem- 
iniscences of a day—only one day to myself? 

Some things always appeared strange to 
me. From my earliest recollection, some 
of the habits, pursuits, pleasures and pains, 
which others followed with alacrity, I could 
take no interest in. Not the least satisfac- 
tion nor amusement could I find in them.— 
This excentricity (for others call it so) has 
not worn off norsubsided by age. The film 
is not removed; the medium is not changed 
by which I might see as others see and feel 
as others feel. Ihave in my possession a 
variety of books, and rewards of various 
sorts, given me at school when I was young ; 
but as they do not particularize the branch 
of study in which I excelled, 1 am at a loss 
to know what it could have been. The 
singing master, to he sure said that my voice 
was good ; but he could not learn me to sing. 
The dancing master praised my ear for mu- 
sic and the elasticity of my heels; but still I 
avas never able to learn to dance; and final- 
jy, a maiden aunt of mine used to admire 
my eyes: but yet, I could neve: see any 
thing until the day afterit happened. This 
they called odd. I am, Ibelieve, odd. 

I do not now intend, nor have I room to 
speak of but one of the many pleasant oc- 
cupations of others alluded to: nor would I 
Wotice it, but this would be ill-mannerly, for 
i have persistingly scraped an acquaintance. 
I will name it. It is the unaccountable, 
murderous propensity of shooting, hunting, 
fowling or whatever name you please to call 
it. The practice is very common and par- 
ticularly so here. It seems to me that every 
third man carriesa gun constantly with him, 
“Are you going a shooting to-day ?”— 
“Won't you go ‘with me to-morrow?” 
“ Plenty of game!” “Dogo with us to So- 
dus next week.” These with many others 
have been constantly repeated within my 
hearing, time out of mind; even Louisa does 
not forget the “Life in the woods for me.” 
It was only a few days ago at the appeal of 
a particolar friend, who said tome :—‘“* Why 
Mr. do you not take a day to your- 
self and go outa gunning?” “It is so ex- 
hilerating, I know you will be pleased with. 
it;” that I determined to do so the morning | 
after. Neighbor Pop is a kindhearted man, 
he is indeed a gentleman,and no doubt a 
christian ; for every real geutleman must 
be a christian. Neighbor Pop loaned me 
his doubled-barrelled gun and equipage for 
which he paid sixty, yes eighty dollars, I 
believe in New-York. He also took it up- 








on himeelf to inetruct me in the use of it.—! 


Happy would I have been, had I heeded 
more of it. “Put in your powder” said he 
“before your shot.” He also went and got 
some crackers and put in a paper, with some 
cheese, and deposited it in the game-bag, 
saying, I might need them. I made quitea 
show when all rigged, I had put on my best 
clothes. 

I was attracting the notice of some per- 
sons near me, when | marched off without 
orders, and nut waiting to hear Pop through, 
who was discussing largely the qualities, of 
a persevering heaven-born hunter. I left 
the town and looked not behind me till Lhad 
reached the top ofa high hill, when [ had a 
commanding sight of the village harbor, and 
a long line of water. It was real!; splendid, 
I had never yiewed the town from that part 
befure, nor indeed, had I been so far fiom 
home since I had lived here. 

I was glad that I had complied with my 
friend’s suggestion. Tt was a warm beau- 
tiful spring morning, and spring I always 
thought the sweetest season of any. The 
Lake was quiet; the sky perfectly clear, 
and every thing seemed happy. I continu- 
ed my course, but precisely in what direc- 
tion I am unable tosay ; so much Iam sure: 
it was on the west side of the river. 1 will 
not undertake to describe all the lands I 
passed. I intend to give a full account of 
the game which I got, and the way I captur- 
ed it. It was game only that I was after. 
I saw nothing the first two miles; no bird, 
animal nor insect. It occurred to me how- 
ever that I ought-+to load. I did so, and it 
then struck me that Pop’s flask did not hold 
powder enough particularly if I should find 
the game very abundant. Igotalong slower 
than I wished for, the reason that I had to 
go around Lad sunken places in my way. 

It was after our usual time for dining, 
when setting by a small pool dryly eating 
some of Pop’s dry crackers, that I saw my 
first birds. They were a flock of exceed- 
ingly small ones; the sight was but momen- 
tary as they flew past me. I asked myself, 
the question. Would [ have fired at them, 
had they been setting before me? I said, 
certainly not. What! kill little birds ?— 
Fot shame! It was bad enough to wound 
and torture the larger ones, but the small 
ones—the singers, it should be made a pen- 
alty. I then concluded, that the reason we 
have so few birds here, singing birds! mean, 
was to be laid to the charge of the powder 
and shot tribe. We surely have not near 
the number nor variety of feathered songs- 
ters here that you will meet in many of the 
eastern villages. I journeyed on. 

I claimed considerable credit to myself 
for discovering on a limb of a dry pine, two 
beautiful birds—pigeons I believe. They 
were not high up and I had a fair chance 
atthem; one or both 1 was determined to 
have. They were facing me and F could 


see their bright pretty eyes. I raised and 
snapped—snapped—snapped ; the third they 
took as a signal and flew. Iwas provoked 
with the gun and my luck, when lo! I dis- 
covered I had put on nocaps. I could not 
help laughing at my heedlessness. I had 
never been a believer in chance, but always 
contended for a philosophical reason in ev- 
ery thing. The case in point was a plain 
one, I was satisfied. I wished to make up 
for the pigeons I had lost, and I carefully 
examined all the trees that I passed after- 
wards. I do not think I looked at the 
giound again till I ran off a steep ledge, 
some ten feet high. I received no injury 
the bottom being a thick bed of leaves, al- 
though I must not omit to say that it settled 
my crackers and cheese. I was still unsuc- 
cessful. I had walked either, six, nine, or 
twelve miles, I cannot say with a certainty 
which; but I could not think of returning 
without the shadow of an equivalent to 
show for.my travels—my troubles. 

It was on the last quarter of the day, that 
\I passed through a long swamp, which was 
pretty evenly interspersed with tall straight 
‘trees, bogs and marsh, flags and frogs. The 
‘latter little old gentlemen, kept up a most 
vociferous chattering in their jib-gub-chub 
‘which served not a little to keep me from 

feeling lonely and melancholy from my poor 
‘suceess. I met there with nothing else 
worthy of notice, if I except the disturbing 
the meditations of one very long billed bird, 
‘which [came upon pounce; and I do not 
_know which was the most astonished him- 
‘self or me, at the encounter. He was a 
‘most frightful looking animal. I do not 
know the name of him; itis of no conse- 
quence for he soon measured his length a 
few times which carried him effectually be- 
yond my reach and sight. But an epoch 
was athand, I soon cleared the lowlands, 
‘and reached a diflerent soil 3 an ascending 
pasture ground. I set myself down to rest 
fora moment, and in casting a glance up 
‘atthe sun, to my unutterable joy, I saw 
crossing my path as it were, or the line of 
direction I was going, and winding the hill 
towards some woods, a short distance at the 
left; a large fine flock of fine large birds, 
‘dark coloured, and flying slow. Undoubt- 
edly, lexclaimed, they are ducks. I forgot my 
fatigue, sprang upon my feet, and hastened 
‘up the rise of ground toward a small farm 
|house near the summit, the nearest way to 
‘the cover, where as I supposed were my 
ducks. The owner was sitting on a bench 
‘near the door watching my progress. I 
hope I may be allowed to give a small sketch 
asIthen saw him. This was indeed but 
a moment, but his appearance was to me 
striking, the impression on my recollection 
is distinct. I judged him to be quite old, tho’ 
I may have been mistaken; his frame slen- 
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derly built; bnt his countenance exhibited 
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“ the appearance of rugged health. He was 
a spare man, and quite tall asnear as I could 
judge from his sitting. His hair had been 
a sandy, but was now nearly turned to white; 
his beard perfectly so; both were thick, long 
and uncombed. His eyes I think were red ; 
small, sharp, and piercing, for one of his age. 
So much for his person. He wore a pair of 
long quartered shoes, but no stockings. His 
trowsers, the color of which I am unable 
to discribe, were a close fit and he must 
have had them from his youth up, for they 
were too short some number of inches.— 
His waistcoat was a blood red, long, with 
large ancient buttons. His coat a long tail- 
ed black—an ancient relic one which he 
had kept probably three fifths of a century ; 
but what truly and deservedly capped the 
whole, was that hat—that little smooth low- 
crowned narrow-brimed hat. It had a 
very unfanciful color, and an insignificant 
looking string fora band, encircled it. The 
whole picture was really unique—the most 
ludicrous I ever saw. Understand me, 
i do not mean to ridicule that old man, 
far from it. He has doubtless been a 
patriot, age isvencrable, and I respect him ; 
but then he had sucha way of talking in- 
cessantly and winking with one eye; then, 
the other alternately, and he had a peculiar 
way of flattening his nose which I never saw 
in any person before. In his speech, how- 
ever,he had no impediment. Well, as I 
¢ame near{ bowed tothe old gentleman, 
and had the words on my tongue to ask him 
if he noticed where the ducks allighted, but 
he had the start ofme. “ Yo’r from Swa- 
go hey?” said he. “How's times ?— 
“ How’s ’tater’s 2? “ What is the price of 
corn, oats, and flour?” “Have they catch- 
ed any mullet yet?’ My business was 
too urgent to answer any of these questions, 
even had I known them, and told him he 
must excuse me then, and mentioned my 
anxiety about the ducks. “Ducks!” he 
shouted, winking those eyes, and flattening 
that nose, “they are crows cousin, nothing 
but crows.” I was dumb struck. I let my 
piece slip through my hands to the ground 
and felt the warm blood burning my eyes.— 
“Them black varmint devils,” continued 
the hushman “are come again for old 
Tows.” They stole his soul once and now 
they have come for the body.” “Fine dog 
was that Tows.” “He was anorderly om- 
bedient dog” “I never ask’d him to go ar- 
ter the cows, but what he would’nt do it;” 
as I snatched my gun and sullenly bent my 
course toward the wood before mentioned. 
The tones of the old man’s voice, like a cre- 
mona viol, were melodious, full, rising and 
and distinct inthe distance. ‘“ Blue color— 
long nose—be was a short haired dog and 
fond of the water,” was the last expression 
that Iheard when his veice rested on my 
tympanum. 





I discovered that my birds were all on the 
ground in a cleared field near the edge of the 
grove on the other side. I stopped and 
examined my percussian, and thought to 
myself that the feathers, even of one ofthese 
crows might be of service to me:—I could 
fasten some to my hat band or in my but- 
ton hole, and make quite a display as tro- 
phies for killed ducks, turkeys or any thing 
else I might call them; besides I had real 
reason for spite toward the “ varmint devils” 
as the old fellow called them. The whole 
pach was now in full view, { stepped along 
slowly to the fence which was between us ; 
got down on my knees, and rested my wea- 
pon on the lower rail, took sight and pulled. 
Earthquakes! Thunder-boalts! Electrici- 
ty! thought [, that instant if I did not speak 
it audibly. “What a fall was there, my 
countryman!” Of crows? you will ask; 
no, for they wentaway mocking my misery. 
My gun fell from my grasp and I fel! rolling 
and writhing in agony, on the mossy turf.— 
The shock was an overwhelming one. I 
had discharged both barrels—-burst one ; 
the pieces of which are still fast in the fence, 
I had greatly overloaded and the recoil of 
the piece, which { had put against my face 
violently bruised me. Itwasa miracle that 
it did not kill me; it did almost as it was, 
after finding myself not really dead and the 
aching having somwhat stbsided, I got up 
and concluded as the day was drawing toa 
close and the probability of my bagging no 
more game, I might aswell return. I reach- 
ed down to take up my gun, poor Pop’s 
gun! my heart I thought was dissolving as 
I raised its shattered remains. 

> * 4 - * * * 

Oh! oh! oh! was what I feelingly uttet_ 
ed when I had risen a hill and came intoa 
path that terminated in the main road a 
mile or so ahead. I had just finished cross- 
ing a deep swale orravine. The bottom or 
what itook for the bottom had appeared to 
me by twilight a bright looking level, which 
I might cross in safety. It was perhaps 
five rods in width and two and a half feet 
in depth of —— I will tell you presently.— 
The surface looked beautifully; being a 
slight bright colored moss with now and 
then a tuft of silken grass, which added to 
its loveliness; but ail proved a decoy—I 
was entrapped. Underneath was mud— 
mud. It was none of your dirty, ungentle- 
manly, detestable looking town mud; but 
was nature’s pure elegant, black, shiny, nice, 
handsome mud. I had run down the steep 
bank opposite; or was compelled to do so 
by my own specific gravity, when I launcb- 
ed abroad upon its sea. After a few hurri- 
ed steps from the shore I found my velocity 
abating, and myself sinking, down—down 
—down. Ihad almost given myself up as 
lost when I touched bottom. I was ahout 
a quarter of the way across, and T resolved 








in my mind the question which I had best 
do; go back, or continueover. I determin- 
ed on the latter course, for the reasons ;— 
first, that it was a matter of indifference to 
my pantaloons; make them look worse,—I 
could not; second, I probably might not be 
able to find a better place to pass and possibly 
might get into a more dangerous one. The 
surface would not bear me, and its consis- 
tency, was of too thick a kind to allow me 
to wade through it asa river. I was oblig- 
ed to raise each foot to the top—replace it 
and then some other power would carry it 
again to the bottom; and so probe my way 
through every foot of it. I found its depth 
very even, throughout; not varying over 
two or three inches the whole distance a- 
cross, It was a hard work and tedious, and 
I felt relieved when it was over, 

Thad no more difficulty with the roads.~ 
Some miles were through the woods; but 
I met with nothing to molest me. It was 
night and fortunately so forme. I would 
not have dared to be seen by acat, had it 
been daylight. ‘ 

I had an abundance of time for thinking 
serious, and abundant reasons for feeling se- 
rious in passing the few miles I had yet to 
go. I realized intensely the condition that I 
had brought upon myself and acutely felt 
ashamed to go back and look in the face any 
of the human family. I could not bear to 
think of being laughed at, and made a bye- 
word of for months, and perhaps years af- 
terward. Butthis wasnotall. I could possi- 
bly brook the provoking jests of others ; 
but I felt lessened in my own esteem, Tlost 
confidence in my formeropinion of my own 
judgment, and was miserable at the idea 
of being obliged to learn that what I had al- 
ways supposed to be my advantage, was but 
the assoviate of ignorance; and what I had 
conceived to be my wisdom, was only my 
weakness. Why did I take upon myself to 
travel alone, through a rough uneven court. 
try perfectly unacquainted with it as 1 was, 
and to go such a distance, knowing. as I 
well might that it would be absurd to think 
of returning in the night without any light 
or path to guide a great portion of the way; 
or why, I ought to have said in the first 
place, undertake to bunt for game, about 
which I knew scarcely any thing, and to use 
a dangerous instrument, of which I knew 
less. My soiled hat and torn coat! My ru- 
ined pants and boots! I wished oblivion to 
throw its manile over that day—its events. 
Its horrid featyres, limbs, proportions, like s 
ghost, haunted me. I was working myself 
up into a violent excitement, when in bitter- 
ness I said. “I'll enlist; or I’ll goto sea.— 
What care I for reputation, character, or 
life even.” “They are all curbs, stiff and 
unfitting the bold—the fearless.” 

Tewung by the muzzle, what was left of 
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Pop’s gun over my head, and cried with 
wild exultation. “TI defy you all.” 
* » * * * * 

It was bright starlight when Icame down 
the declivity, and entered the village. AsI 
was passing the cemetery—the prison house 
of the dead (emphatically a walled one,) I 
uncoaciously stopped in front of the grated 
gate. Iam surprised that I did so, for I al- 
ways had a perfect dread of a grave yard— 
an unconquerable sort of horror for the tombs 
of the departed, especially in the night; but 
it had left'me now, with my late passionate 
emotions. My recklesness had now wholly 
forsaken me; andI wanted to gather my 
thoughts. I was sorry, disheartened and 
sore. I felt as though I would have been 
happy, had I been sepulchered in one of 
those pretty mounds, which I plainly saw 
in the enclosure. How sweét to lay there 
with a snowy white marble above me; with 
my whole name—(a hice long name I’ve 


got;) and have the great thick grass around 
about me; and then perhaps Louisa would 
come and plant-a rose by my side.—She 
would shed a tear forme then; perbaps, and 
perhaps not. She is socold towards me 
now at times, I do not think she could treat | 
me any more civilly if 1 was dead, and 1) 

jogged on. 

The hammer of the town clock struck 
ten, as I slyly entered the back door of the 
Welland, and stole up to my room without | 
notice—tied a haadkerehiefaround my face, | 
and slept. 

_ found myselt waked in the.morning by 
the rattling of the first bell. My dreams 
had been very head-achy and confused.— 
The only one which i had a elear recollec- 
tion of, was this: —That I proceeded to the 
dwelling of my adored and asked for an 
immediate settlement of our love matters, 
and wished to have thé knot tied without 
delay. She burst into laughter at the sight 
of me—said I looked like a chipping squirrel 

* with two acorns in his mouth, and propos- 
ed to sing me ‘Follow the sta -, to a slip- 
pery grag,” &c. She finally said if I would 
pronounce in plain English, the second 
word in her name, that she would give me 
her hand and merge that word—that name 
in mine. I attempted—my lips would not 
come together ;-i was miserable-I awoke.— 
Thank heaven, thought I itis nothing but a 
dream ; but part of it was no lesstrue. I 
could not indeed get my lips together. My 
face was much swolen, and I hardly dared 
look at myself in the glass. I took it down, 
and with my pencil, wrote e solemn vow on 
the back of it. 

If Lam ever persuaded to go on another 
euch a chase, I hope I may have my scalp 
taken off, yea I'll agree to have my promis- 
jng growth of whiskers cut down, and my 
face laid waste—a desert—desolate. 


~~ From the Ladies Companion of April. 


TAKE BACK THY FAITH. 


I've gazed upon that lovely star 
In many a vigil lone, 
And marked its mellow radiance fade 
As the early day-beam shone— 
Aud still my heart its trust hath kept 
In its memory of thee, 
And the hope that thou my cherished one, 
At our parting, gav’st to me. 


In that sweet orb thon said’st thy heart 
Would read a kindred spell-— 

And give perchance a thought to him, 
Of whom thou deemd’st so well: 

And thon, at midnight’s witching hour, 
Hast marked its softened sheen, 

And thought to trace some token there 
By other eye unseen. 


’Tis well—and thou hast known no change? 
But there may come a blight! 

For the world hath treachery in its smile— 
Though it seemeth fair and bright. 

The heart whose every throb was thine, 
Is passionless and sear ; 

And beats but o’er some buried hope, 
To drop an idle tear! 


‘ake backthy faith—it is not thine 

Such bitterness to share— 
I would not link the fresh in heart 

With a spirit chilled by care. 
Take back thy faith—ere hope with thee 

Hath its merry spring-time passed, 
Or a bitter thought thy spirit wrung, 

Ora cloud thy brow o’ercast. 


And still that pale and lovely star 
Its kindly ray will shed, 

Though the rose that bloomed in its elfin sheen 
Is colorless and dead. 

And memory yet, beneath its spell, 
Will wander back to thee, 

And that sweet time when thy lips first spake 
Tue words of Hope to me. 

Oswego, N. Y. 





From the Knickerbocker for April. 
MY TABLETS. 
" BY THE AUTHOR OF NOTHING ELSE IN PARTICULAR. 


Why, at those times when a serious as- 
pect would best become us—when the spir- 
it of sadness is on all around, and we would 
fain conform to the pervading influence— 
arises ever before us some merry thought, 
like a grinning ape, to mock our lengthen- 
edvisage ? Why, if we areindeed sentient, 
recognisable beingsyhaving power over our- 
selves, for good or for evil, are we thus sub- 
servient to the elements within? Philoso- 
phers, in seeking a cause for this out-of-time 
perception of the Judicrous, have termed it 
‘hysteria!’ Well, ifan uncontrollable dis- 
position to a hearty laugh in the wrong 
place be indeed a disease, and to be over- 
come by aught within the range of materie 
medica, commend me to a doctor! 

‘Oh! thou who art greatly mad, deign 
to spare me the lesser mad- man /’—would 
doubtless have been the response of her for 
whom, last night, my heart so overflowed 
with sympathy. And then too, when 
prompted by the spirit of pity, I flung aside 
cap and bauble, to don the friar’s hood, and 
mutter ‘Pax vobiscum! brief time did 
Folly grant for the perpetration of a seri- 
ousness, ere she ayain shook her bells in my 
ear, and brushed the hood from my face 
with her coxcomb. 

There, beneuth the silken draperies, amid 
the blaze of Ught, the air heavy with the 





J 


perfame of flowers, the bright and beautiful 
around, she stood, like a being of old.— 
Dwarfish in stature, and monstrously hump- 
backed; with a head of immense size, ill 
set upon a neck not larger than the arm of 
achild. Her years might have been fifteen 
or fifty! You could not read their record 
in her face, for there were united the hue 
of youth, and the wrinkles of age! Robed 
in black, and without ornament, save a daz- 
zling gem upon her forehead, she seemed 
the embodied remembrance of a fairy tale. 

‘Ah? thought I, ‘ poor unfortunate! why 
are you here? Your home may bea sun- 
ng place; kiad sisters may minister unto 
you, and your couch be smoothed by the 
soft hand of maternal affection; the path 
of pure passing heurs may be strewn with 
roses; but here, here you can feel nvught 
but theirthorns! In that breast are garner- 
ed up alla woman’s hopes, and sweet af- 
fections. 
erto be returned! A blighted, cankered, 
wasting heart must you bear within you to 
the grave! Silent and alone, will it beat 
itsef to rest, and none will heed its count- 
less, countless throbbings !? 

In short, I had by regular gyrations wound 
myself tothe very apex of sentiment, and 
was ready upon the summit to deluge all 
around with my tears. 
| Still silent and abstracted, she stood gaz- 
ing on the dancers: and crossing the room, 
iI paused beside her. ‘Ah! thought I, ‘the 


| brightest flowers have not always the sweet- 


-/est perfume, and the true gem lies oftenest 


‘in the leaden casket.’ 

| What could she be thinking of?—her 
‘gaze so intently following the mazes of the 
tdance? The waltz! How her eyes spar- 
‘kled! She turned tome suddenly, and said: 
| ‘Doyou dance?’ ‘Yes,’ gasped I, feel- 
‘ing at the moment something like a shock 
| of electricity. ‘I think of employing a mas- 
|ter of the art, to give me some instruction,’ 
rejoined she. ‘Sec! see! how graceful! 
Oh, I know I shouid dance well, I’m so fond 
of it? Whataclinmax! Here was one for 
whom I had made myself miserable, for a 
mortal half hour, because she possessed not 
the beauty of those around her, quite con- 
tent with the world and herself. and think- 
ing of learning to dance! The sudden 
transit of feeling from the sublime to the 
‘ridiculous, was irresistible, and—-heaycn 
| forgive me! —I laughed outright. 





* Patrie fumus igne alieno luculentior.’ 


How incomprehensibly is the love of 
country interwoven with our natures, and 
what a power doesit exercise over our hearts! 
Home! It is the exile’s hope, though he 
dwell in lands gorgeous as the fabled East! 
It is the weary traveller’s guiding-star—the 
'goalto which the mariner speeds o’er the 
bounding wave his dashing prow. 

I reside in the house with an elderly En- 
glish lady—‘a half French, better half En- 
glish woman,’ as ‘ Elia’ says—whose amor 
patrie a childhood passed in ‘la belle 
France,’ and a forty years’ residence in 
America, has not in the least degreg dimin- 
ished, and with whose Saint-Gedrge-and 
the-Dragon notions I am inclined to quarrel 
adozen times a day, while she, I believe, 
looks upon my independent ideas—my dis- 
regard of rank, and refusal to bow to any 
but the aristocracy of mind—with utter as- 
tonishment. Boasting a descent from the 
nobility of England, and on the maternal 








Love !—great God! never, nev-~ 
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side, even from rovalty itself—reared in the 
very precincts of the court of Louis the Six- 
teenth—still remembering the land of her 
birth, and abhorring every thing un-English, 
as foreign—she has from infancy looked up- 
on ‘hat gilded toy a king, and upon the 
pomps and vanilies attendant on that state, 
with almost religious reverence; the grea- 
ter perhaps from the recollection, that on| 
coming to the ‘land of liberty,’ she was led | 
by the republican arguments of Jove, to cast | 
off the bonds of maternal restraint, and the 
rank she did inherit, and toa lowly fortune 
link her high estate; that estate to which, 
like the saline wife of the patriarch, she is 
ever looking longingly back. In our fre- 
quent conversations, my reasonings, I am 
convinced, seem to her to savor of that rev- 
olution, of whose horrors she retains a. vivid 
remembrance. 





Spraxine of amor patria. Some years 
since, journeying, in the intense month of | 
July, through a part of New-England, our 
driver stopped before a country inn, for the 
purpose of watering his horses. It was on 
the anniversary ofthe ‘glorious Fourth,’ and 
the whole village wore a true holiday as- 
pect. Upon a large green fronting the inn, 
was erected an arbor of boughs, beneath 
which was spread a table, whereon traces 
of feasting yet remained, and where sat men, 
in that extreme ‘o-be-joyful’ state, so well 
befitting the occasion. As the coach drove 
up, one arose, and making a great effort to 
maintain a sober face, and his equilibrium, 
gavea toast, ‘The Fair Sex! in compli- 
ment probably to the ladies of our party, 
which was received with astounding accla- 
mation; and asa ‘gentleman’ rolled from 
his seat, another, in regimentals of the cut 
of ‘seventy-six,’ arose, and swayirg now 
this way, now that, held out a brimming 
bumper, and exclaimed: ‘Fel’ citizens! Iq 
give you Joun Burt! If ever ag’in he 
dares set his foot in this land, to invade it, 
may Uncle Sam beat him, till he beats his 


head off 





Ihave had a few thoughts on ambition, 
andsome ofits varieties. ‘He fills his space 
with deeds, and not with lingering years,’ 
who, like the Spartan Lycurgus, lives but 
for the glory, and dies for the welfare, of his 
country. His was a noble, a self-sacrificing 
ambition. 

The ambition of Brutus was wicked and 
selfish. ‘Notthat I loved Cesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more,’ he says in his ad- 
dress to the people. Nosuch thing! ‘As 
he was ambilious, I slew him! Evenso! 
' Cupido dominandi cunetis affectibus fia- 
grontior est; and o’er the fallen Cesar 
hoped the patriot Brutus to rear the column 
ef his own imperious desires. The dispo- 
sition has not peréshed with the Roman.— 
The world hath yet many a Brutus. , 

The weak yet aspiring ambition of one 
who overrates himself, was his, who, atthe 
Natural Bridge, climbed nearly up its two 
hundred feet of rocky side, and there, hang- 
between the parapet and the abyss—the 
earth and loose stones crambling from be- 
neath his feet—sought far, far above all oth- 
ers, to write his name upon the enduring 
height.. Unable, from terior, to accomplish 
his object, he had inevitably fallen from bis 
lofty perch, but for the kindly aid of e rope, 


fright, he was drawn to the top in safety. 

That of the clown, in Shakspeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ who was desirous 
of enacting the whole play himself, from the 
‘Lion,’ even to ‘ Wall,’ or ‘ Moonshine,’ 
was a grasping and all-conquering ambition. 
Had he been horn to empire, he had doubt- 
less been an Alexander. 


venture is recorded ia an interesting little | 


A laudable ambition was his, whose ad-!! 


accompaniment, or swells with a jews-harp, 
or one of the theusand strings. But wo is 
me! Woutd that mine habitation were in 
the skirts of Jericho, rather than thus, next 
door to, and separated from, by a very thin 
partition, that of a family of musical youn 

| ladies, whose ear-torturing -‘ executions 
am doomed to. suffer, from morning to night! 
|'There they go! ‘ U-na vo-ce po-ca far— 


- : —___————— = . 
my heart bounds with the monkey, its usual 


work, entitled ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies.’ || piano and voice each in its owa independ- 


He was evidently, from the tenor of the 
story, a fisherman. None of your Isaac 
Walton sort of person, sitting all the day 
long beside a brook, and angling with flies for 
trout. No! He disdained even a cod, or 
a halibut, or any such small fry, all to mean 
for his vast purpose. He wentboldly down 
to the sea-side, and there, with a surpassing 
grandeur of imagination, he , 

‘ Baited his hook witha dragon’s tail, 

And sat ona rock and bobbed for whale !” 


This was true ambition. Commend me 


cation. 

And he too was ambitious, in a kindred 
way, who, in an extreme western state, re- 
| plied to one who asked him, far in the old 
| solemn wilderness, where his house was: 
|‘Umph!, said he, ‘house,eh? I a’n’t one 
o’ themkind. No, no! 1 sleep o’ nights in 
the big government purchase, eat raw bear 
and buffalo, and driok out. o’ the Mississip- 
ipi!?’ Like Daniel Boon, he was ambitious 
| of ‘elbow-1oom,’ aad heartily detested those 
losel scouts, who were crowdinground him, 


some not more than a hundred miles of! 





Time was, ere Babel was my habitation, 
and unbounded leisure my heritage; erethe 
green and palmy days of youth had ripened 
into womanhood, or ere f, athirst, bent fora 
draught at Helicon, and the sweet face of 
Poesy gteamed up to me throngh the bright 
waters; when Broadway to me was not, 
and this proud city was the Utopia of mine 
imagination; when I, an untravelled, un- 
sophisticated villager, amphibious of a char- 
acter for notability, like the little busy bee, 
‘improved each shining hour.’ 

When IJ, a lesser orb, under the tutelage 
of my maternal planet, shone in the house- 
hold as ‘cook’s oracle, and house-heeper’s 
assistant,’ and an infallible regenerator of 
superannuated indescribables. ‘What time 
I, emulous of Atlas, the great globe-bearers 
himself, took my world of duties upon my 
back, andin my circumscribed sphere, sped 
on through time and space, with a velocity 
comparable to his—the worthy sometime 
proprietor and wearer of the famous seven- 
league bodots—-shadowless Master Peter 
Schemil! Ahb,me! and havel then shot 
from my sphere of usefulness, to become 
here ‘a voice, and nothing more?’ 

Our life! Is it not as the banquet of the 
ancient Egyptians, where the skeleton 
Present is ever beforeus? And from that 
hidden Isis, the Future, who hath ever 
raised the veil? But ‘ Vivela Bagatelle!” 

Tam not sad—the world for me 

Twirls on its axis merrily : 

No grave M. D. prescribe my diet, 

My couch yields rest--sweet dreamsand quiet: 
My heart feeis not its weight of years, 

i hath high hopes—it hath no fears; 

But this deep impress it doth bear, 

The ssx95 of cear friends grsveg there 
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ard @ helping bend terdered him from 
above, by which. elmost paralyzed with ef 
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to the man whose aim is to excel in his yo-! 


Music! To the souct of a barrelsorgen. ! 


ent half dozen keys, with flats and sharps, 
ad libitum. Surely they were taught ia 
chaos, ere time was—or ere the spheres were 
| tuned to harmony—or ere ‘the morning 


| Stars sang together !? M. E. H. 


THE SOUNDING MOUNTAIN. 
| The following is an extract from a letter 
‘from Lieut. Welsted, dated Mount Sinai, 
| September 26th, 1836, and published in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal.— 
, “ You once expressed a wish tu know some- 
| thing of the Djibhel Narcono or sounding 
; mountain, concerning which there has been 
| so much doubt and discussion in Europe. 
|I visited it on my way here—it is situated 
| Om tbe sea shore about eight miles from Tor. 
| A solid slope of the finest drift sand extends 
j,on the sea face from the base to the summit 
| (about six hundred feet) at an angle of 
| about 40° with the horizon. This is encir+ 
, cled or rather semicircled, if the term is al- 
| lowable, by a ridge of sandstone rocks tising 
| up ia a pointed pinnacle, and presenting lit- 
| tle surface adapted for forming an echo. Itis 
| remarkable that thereare several other slopes 
sinilarto this, but the sounding or rumbling, 
| as it has been called, is confined to this 
alone. We dismounted fiom our camels, 
|and remained at the base while a Bedouin 
/scrambled up. We did not hear the sound 
/ until he had attained a considerable height. 
| ‘be sound then began rolling down, and 
, it commenced in a strain resembling the 
| first faint notes of an Eolian harp, or the 
‘fingers wetted and drawn over glass—in- 
jcreasing in loudness as the sand reached 
the base, whea it was almost equal to thun- 
‘der. Jt caused the rock on which we were 
| seated to vibrate, aud our frightened camels 
|(anicaals you know not easily alarmed) 10 
| start off. I was’ perfectly astounded, as- 
| tounded, as was Captain. M-— and the 
rest of the party. I had visited it before in 
| the winter month, but the sound was then 
_so faint as to be barely evident, but now the 
| scorching heat of the sun had dried the sand 
| and peruritted it to roll down in large quan- 
tities, I cannot now form the most remote 
conjecture as to the cause of it. We must 
not, I find now refer it to the sand falling 
ing into a hollow; that might Produce a 
| sound, but could never cause the prelonged 
vibrations, as it were, of some huge harp 
string. I shall not venture oa any specula- 
tion, hut, having carefully noted the facts, 
|I shall lay them, on my arrival in England 
before some wiser head than my own, and 
see if he can make anyihing out of them.”— 
Athenweum. 
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He that has performed an act of benevo- 
lence has a double cause for pleasant reflec- 
tion. His simple deed of charity is like 
throwing a pebbie into a still lake; it stirs 
inta action some other kiadred heart, that 
may have been thoughtless or !lukewarm— 
aoc i? ‘ers gnothes, asd another, unzi! the 
Spiri: of Inve has widened int: an hundred 
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For the Oasis 

FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME. | 
No. 1. 

I listened to the old manas he detailed, 
in language simple and affecting the condi-| 
tion of his mysterious guest. Without reflec- | 
ting upon the course I found myself deeply | 
moved by the recital. Often before, had 
the tale of individual suffering fallen heed- 
lessly upon my ear, and although in some 
cases those sufferings were the’result of my | 
own acts, yet seldom indeed did I own or 
feel the power of conscience. Schooled i in 
scenes of adversity, the fancied aggravation | 
of my own wrongs made me blind to that of 
others. The fiery ordeal through which I 
bad passed had scattered my spirit and drew 
around my heart the withering influences of | 
disappointed jove and unrelenting hate.—_ 





one end. He went to that end and turned 
back, evidently more agitated than before. 
His appearance struck me; he hada simple 
recluse look, and appeared to be in great dis- 
tress. Friend, said I, you seem to have lost 
your way, come sit beside me, rest yourself 
and I willset you right. At these words, he 


/eame towards me like a lost dog who had 


found one whom he would like for a mas- 
ter. He placed his box on the steps, and 
took hold of my hand, kissed it with the rev- 
erence of a devoted saint.” 

“ Where are you going,” said I, but he 
answered not; he only shook his head, and 
expanding his arms looked the very picture 
of one wo-begone aud wild with despair. 
“Are you a foreigner?” forI thought he 
was some stranger. “I was,” cried he, 
“but I know not whatI am!Iam lost! I 


With me the fountain of feeling, from which | am friendless! Heaven has deserted me! I 
flow the kindlier emotions that bless and | can only now die!” 


sanctify our nature, was forever sealed and 
one unhallowed passion—revenge, took pos- | 
session of my soul. I had pursued my vic- | 
tim for years, brooding over my purposes’ 
until they became the subject of my very) 
dreams; @nd now that I had left the eastern | 
world, with its scenes of bloom and beauty, | 
‘its artificial grandeur and varnished misery, | 
to find in America the agent of my ruin, for | 
once I own | felt a momentary faultering of | 
my cherished passion. I knew not how ta’ 
account for what I deemed an unmanly | 
weakness. I knew not how it was that], | 
who had turned away with cruel despera- 

tion from the misery of friends, should now 

become so deeply interested in the suffer- 

ings of astranger. Yet so it was, some- 

thing of a milder and more subduing nature 

than was wont to haunt my visions came 

over me, and whispered at my heart that I, 
And yet, | 
thought J, this surely cannot be. Of the’ 
motley multitude which throng the city of! 
New-Orleans, all to me are strangers, and | 
though I have traversed every street and’ 
lane crowded or solitarily visited every Ho-. 
tel, Theatre and Masquerade I find not ev 
ena trace of him whomI seek. But it may | 

be,—and the suspicion flitted through my | 














“TI spoke to him kindly, bade him sit 
down, which he did, as if he was uncon- 
cious of the act, and, covering his face with 
his hands, wept bitterly. This was very 
unmanly in him, you know, sir,’ continued 
the old man, at the same time dashing aside 
a tear that came coursing down his cheek, 
“but it seemed owing tothe simplicity of 
his heart, rather thtan toany weakness pecu- 
liar to his character !”” 

“*] inquired the cause of his grief, and 
he replied “ O ask me not—I have been en- 
chanted—Satan has had dominion over me, 
and I am lost forever. The time was wher 
I had friends—a mother’s care directed my 
footsteps and her smile gladdened my heart. 
But she is gone. I followed her to the 
grave, and, while her image fresh before 
me, an evil spirit crossed my path, and the 
work of one night swept from me the gold 
I had inherited. I sold some remaining 
trinkets, relics which should have been pre- 
served, and, flying from the scene of my 
disgrace as from a contagion, ‘crossed the 
ocean and came hither. I have wandered 
up and down the streets the whole day, and 
now my only hope is to wander on until I 
|find my grave. The seeds of disease are 
}at work within me; I feel it is so—I am 


brain like a gleam of fire, but after all this | lost—my fame is destroyed in the bud—the 
may be him!—my old sain of associations | harvest of my glory cut off in the blight that 
once again occupied my mind—I urged the | has fallen upon its opening !” 


old man to diselose all he knew and insisted | 


“T took him into my house—I couid not 


on seeing the hapless stranger, under the | do otherwise, though he would have ram- 


pretence of wishing to administer relief.— | bled off if I had suffered him. 


But I must give you the old man’s own nar- | 
ative. 

“ About a fortnight since, while sitting one | 
evening at mv door, enjoying the prattle of 
my children, and thinking over the events of | 
the past, as I love to do atthe end of my | 
day’s toil, a young man, with a box under. 
his arm, passed by with a quick and faulter- | 
ing step, and a bewildered look. Our 
street, as you gee, is narrow and closed at 


| 





I hoped an 
| effort of kindness might recal him from the 


| despondency into which he had fallen. 


“T became alarmed for the unhappy 
youth, for he did nothing but wring his hands 
and give way to his forebodings. All the 
night he lay wakeful, sighing and wretched ; 
and in the morning when he rose, incuad 
of being interested by the objects to which 
the daylight gave cheerfulness, he sat in an 
' obscure corner, dropped his clasped hands, 





and hung his head ina state of the most 
deplorable dejection. 

“This could not endure long. Towards 
the afternoon his lips became paiched and 


his face flushed with fever; a drayght of 


cold water was all he would taste and with 
searcely more sustenance he has continued 
in the same state ever since ; but nature is 
exhausted; the oil of life is burnt out, and 
the lamp, hy pale and feeble flashes, shows 
that it will soon expire. 

“But you would see him! well, tread 
softly as you enter, lest you disturb the last 
moments of his miserable existence.’ The 
admonition was unnecessary. My feelings 
were wrought up to a painful pitch; such 
was the strength of contending emotions, 
that [ breathed with difficulty ; and as I fol- 
lowed the old man, my footsteps fell noise- 
less upon the uncarpeted floor from the un- 
conscious ardor of the mind. 

“The room was large and lofty, the bare 
walls and the rafters and ceiling blackened 
by smoke. In one corner of the room stood 
a humble couch and near it a table, on 
which stood the apothecary’s phials, a rude 
jug with water, and a brazen lamp. On 
the other side of the bed sat an old woman, 
the wife of the humane landlord. In one 
hand she held a ragged handkerchief, with 
which ste wiped the lips of the patient, 
while with the other, she supported his 
head. 

“T had often seen death in the battle-field 
but never by disease. An icy chill thrilled 
through my fiame as I recognized, while 
gazing upon the sad remnant of humanity 
before me, with eyes deeply sunk into their 
sockets, with a face pinched into a dreadful 
anatomy, the simple but healthy youth who 
one month before I had found in the streets 
of Paris, and decoyed into a gaming house, 
where, with others of my trade, I fleeced 
him of his gold. His upperteeth were hor- 
ribly protuberant, and the death rattle was 
in his throat. These signals were too stri- 
king to render the situation of the patient 
doubtful. Oh! the ineffable misery that I 
endured thatmoment! I would have doom- 
ed myseif to enduring wretchedness to have 
released him from his fate, and replaced 
him on the high pinnacle of hope, health 
and happiness from whence my own hand 
had hurled him. Over that emaciated coun- 
tenance there floated an undefinable ex- 
pression, the like of which I never before 
Witnessed and shall never forget, as he fixed 
his glassy eyes. upon me, arfd showed that 
he recognized the agent of hisruin. I was 
horror-struck, was unable to move. The 
dying man, panting and heaving, turning 
and catching at the bed clothes, as if grasp- 
ing and groping for life, made a wild and 


haggard effort to raise himself up in bed. —_ 


The effort was too much for his strength, 
he became convulsed, raised his head, and 


——— 
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uttering a troubled, hollow and sepulchral 
sound (oh! how withering is the curse of 
a dying man!) stretched himself out and 
shivering from head to foot, expired. 


“ Staggering back a few paces, I hid my 
face against the wall, stunned with what I 
had witnessed. Never before had I so fully 
realised the evil effects of my practises— 
never before loathed my own worthless ex- 
istence. 


I was aroused from my reverie by the 
old man, who advanced, and with tears in 
his eyes, held out for my inspection, a 
miniature painting, richly set in diamonds. 
“ This,” said he, “is the likeness of the 
poor fellow’s mother—it is to be buried with 
him—he charged the eld woman to see that 
it was done, and would not be content until 
we both promised solemnly to perform his 
wishes.” I made an effort to be calm, I 
felt that it was necessary, otherwise I should 
excite their suspicion. With assumed cool- 
ness I took the painting, but, O God! why 
was { not spared the agony, the deep, bitter, 
speechless agony of that sight! It was the 
likeness of my mother ! had left her when 
buta boy, and while I rambled over the 
world, she and my infant brother wandered 
off in foreign lands, and, tearning nothing 
of them, I had long supposed them dead.—- 
But though long absent, she was still my 
mother, and now that the history of her 
death, and the ruin and desolation I had 
brought upon my own brother came fresh 
before me, madness took possession of my 
brain, and uttering a demoniac yell, I rushed 
from the room. I fied past the crowd, pas- 
sed the gambling house, and to my ears 
the sounds of mirth and music, revelry and 
song, that poured forth upon the evening 
air, sounded like the wailings of the damn- 
ed. I traversed street after street until I 
was beyond the precincts of thecity. The 
Heavens were gloriously illuminated, but it 
seemed to me as if the innumerable stars 
were only so many eyes of light that vigil- 
antly watched my steps and witnessed my 
guilt. In the same momenta splendid me- 
teor fell from the skies, and was lost in the 
dark abyss of air. A vague superstition 
crept over me ; it was,I felt, a type of my 
fall and my destiny ! 

Here ends the confession of a successful 
Gambler ! 





For the Oasis, 
ROME. 


Rome--imperial Rome—the city of the sev- 
en towered hills, herancientdays of glory and 
splendour have all faded away, she is now 
but a relic of her former grandeur—yet her 
pervading infiuence still exists, and will con- 
tinue to be felt, until her name shall be for- 
gotten, or numbered with the empires that 
only exist in song, whose very sites are bu- 





ried under the rubbish of consuming years. 
When the solitary traveller looks upon her 
deserted palaces, and the noiseless streets, 
where once the armed warrior trod in all the 
pride and pomp and circumstance of war,— 
along whose thorough-fares the eager crowd 
hurried to the forum, and with listening 
ears drank in the inspiring eloquence of a 
Tully ; or when enervation had sapped her 
very foundations and corroding decay was 
festering at the root, they rushed in hot 
haste, to witness the barbarities of the gladi 
torial games ; or viewed with all the false 
pride ef a Roman citizen, the entrance of 
the triumphal car of a Cesar---he catches the 
inspiration of her former days of glory.— 
Here the elder Brutus satin solemn justice 
on his own sons, and looked calmly and 
without a tear upon the blood of his first 
born, as it gushed from the decapitated 
head—and here too, a Brutus stabbea, not 
that he “loved Cesar less, but that he loved 
Rome more.” There stalked the gloomy 
Cataline, plotting detriment to the republic, 
and there echoed the voice of a Cicero, ex- 
posing the fell designs of the traitor to his 
country. Here a Mecenas dwelt, and an 
Ovid and a Horace tuned their lyres, to the 
melody of flowing numbers. And along 
these streets, rushed in impetuous haste, 
the vandals of the northern hive, burning 
and destroying every monument of genius 
and of art, lest by being too familiar with 
them, they might become enervated. Then 
the Roman name and Roman energy had 
become extinct, or but a by-word to the 
scoffers. That spirit, which had raised her 
above the barbarian nations around—which 
had made her the only free and enlightened 
government of old, and to be a Roman citi- 
zen wasan honor to be conferred upon 
kings—was crushed, buried in one dark 
night of barbarism, from which it was her 
destiny never to awaken. ~ 

mrt as helene over the faithful 
page of that chronicle of events, the history 
of past ages, still recognizes the influence 
of her former days. A determined band of 
outlaws, driven from their former haunts, 
pitched their rude tents at the foot of the 
seven memcrable hills. And where before 
had becn a wilderness, where the wolf had 
prowled untamed and unscared, where the 
nuises of the growing city had never distur- 
bed the sabbath stillness of nature, soon there 
was worked a change by the mastering 
hand of man. The Conscian games are in- 
stituted; and the Sabine women gaze in 
breathless attention at the oily wrestlers in 
the rirg—now amused at the feats performed 
with the discus—-now with the swift foot race. 
A shriek is heard, and for once the sacred 
hearth hath lost its hospitality—husband 
is torn fram wife, brothers from sisters, pa- 
rents from children—the city resounds with 
the clank of armor, and the hills and valleys, 


for the first time, echo and reverberate the 
noise of battle. The bloody battle has been: 
fought and won ; and the little band of rob- 
bers-have grown to a powerful nation.— 
There is an unusual bustle in the streets, 
and men are hurrying to and fro—-friend 
stops friend, and whispers in low and hur- 
ried accents-once more the city is in 
arms, Lucretia hath stabbed herself, unable 
to survive the loss of her honor ; Collatinus 
and Brutus have driven from Rome,—the 
despoiler of the rights of hospitality, and 
Rome is a Republic. Once more, there is 
a wild commotion—the demagogue has suc- 
ceeded. The army followed by the people 
jmarch to the Mons Sacer. The Patricians 
|are the sole occupants of the immortal city. 
Again the city is thickly populated—the 
Senate has yielded the privileges demand- 
|ed, and the debts of the Plebeans are abol- 
ished,—the tribunes stand at the door of 
the Senate-house. The great Republic, 
the queen of nations, rules the world.— 
The fame of her armies has been carried to 
the limits of the known world—her stan- 
dard has been raised under the burning sun 
of Africa, and in the farthest part of hith- 
er Gaul—her armor has resisted the Parthi- 
| an darts, and a Roman soldier has stood at 
the very gates of Hercules. But her days 
are numbered. Cesar has passed the Ru- 
bicon, and Pompey with the Senators, is 
marshalling an army, to resist the invader 
of his country, the patricide. But all is in 
vain—ambition conquers. Thrice upon the 
Lupercal has been offered a kingly crown, 
and yet he thiice refuse. A long proces- 
sion is slowly moving, and Cesar is going 
to the Senate-house, the conspiracy is ripe, 
—the “well beloved Brutus stabs,” and at 
the foot of Pompey’s statue, “ great Caesar 
fell.’ It is the reign of the Emperors, the 
age of gold, rendei:ed immortal by a Virgil, 
an Ovid and a Horace. Nero has fired the 
city, and sings upon the Lupercal, the burn- 
ing of Troy. A stately procession is mo. 
ving along, and fresh flowers are scattered 
by an unknown hand, upon the tomb of the 
tyrant Nero. The days of her greatness 
have passed away, and she is subjected tothe 
iron rule of the barbarians, Along night en- 
shrouds her with its thick pall of darkness, 
Once more, her streets are thickly populated 
and themitred bishop, and the tall cap of the 
cardinal are seen hurrying to the palace of 
the Vice-gerent on earth. Then had arisen 
a system of power to govern the minds of 
men, enforced by prescription—with terror 
for its sting—power and extended rule for 
its object, dark, sanguinary, and despotic, 
it arrogated to itself all temporal power in 
support of the spiritual and called itself— 
the church, It arose in the tempest, and 
careered a moment in the whirlwind of su- 
perstition, and then fell the victin: of its 





own guilt and crime, 
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But classic Italy still owns the power of 
superstition, and the monastery and the 
convent rear their tall spires in the glitter+ 
ing sunbeams. Once it was the land of po- 
ety, and of painting, of sculpture, and of 
art, but now the Monk and the Friar rule, 
where the Roman soldier once was sta- 
tioned. “79 





From the U. 8. Gazette. 
CATHARINE McINNES. 
OR THE WRONG LETTER BOX. 

Amusing incidents often occur by per- 
sons mistaking the letter box of stores and 
Officers in this vicinity, for that of the Post 
Office. We sometimes find three or four 
letters in our own letter box, intended for 
the mails. These we, of course put on 
their way. 

Standing once at our front window, we 
observed a young weman, whose face was 
not visible to us, drop into our box, and on 
taking it out, we found that she had mista- 
ken our establishment for that of the Post 
Office. It was directed to Thomas i 
in Ireland, and the inland postage accompa- 
nied it. The letter we caused to be sent 





with some others to the Post Office, and | 


gave the circumstance no farther thought. 
Busied a few months afterwards iu ex- 
amining the contents of our exchange pa- 


” 





pertinent, she said, “ from Thomas : 

We saw atonce the she had, as hundreds 
before had done, mistaken our Office for the 
Post Office, and the name given was that 
upon the letter which we had some months 
before sent from our letter box to that of the 
Post Office. 

“ He has not written, then,” said Catha- 
rine, in a low voice, evidently not intended 
for our ear. 

“ But —— he may have written.” 

“Then where’s the letter?” said she, 
looking up. 

* At the Post Office, perhaps.” 

And we took Catharine by the hand and 
led her to the door, and pointed out the way 
to the Post Offiee. 

“ You-will ask at the window,” said we; 
but as the clerks are young men, you need 
not tellthem from whom you expect the let- 
ter.” 

* Not for all the world,” said she, looking 
into our face with a glance that seemed to 
say there was no harm ia telling us. 

We must have used less than our usual 
precision in directing Catharine to the Post 
Office, as quite half an hour afterward, when 
visiting the place, we saw her at the win- 
dow, receiving the changeand a letter from 
one of the clerks, and the impatience, shall 
we say of women ar of love, induced Cath- 
arine to break the seal atthe door. A glow 
of pleasure was on the cheek of the happy 
girl, We would have given a penny to be 





pers, and inditing such paragraphs as they 


suggested tous, we did not pay much at- 1 informed that Thomas was well, and was 
tention to a gentle tap at the door of our pri- ;comiag in the next packet. We felt anx- 
vate room, until itwas repeated. Woethen, || 10us to know whether Thomas would come, 


too anxious to conclude our labors to open} 
to the applicant, bade the one that knocked 
* come in,’?and continued our labors with- 
out lifting an eye to the door, which was 
opened quietly, and as quietly closed. We 
were startled at length with a gweeély mod- 
ulated voice, inquiring “is there a letier 
here for me?” 

We at once raised our eyes, and saw a 
female about eighieen yeats of age—or as 
we have of late lost the art of judging close-, 


but the name of such persons rarely appear 
among the passenggrs of the Liverpool pack- 
et, being commonly included in that com- 
prehensive line, “and two hundred in the 
steerage.” 

So we gave up all hopes of knowing 
when Thomns would arrive, but concluded 
that we would see the name with that of 
Catharine in the marriage list, to which we 
had determined to keep a steady look. 

[t was but a short time afterward that we 
did indeed see the name of Thomas in the 









#y in these matters, perhaps twenty. It did. 


not make a dimple’s difference to ber face, papers. He was one of the passengers in 


and would not if five more years had been | 


the ship cast away below New York, of 


added to them,—There was an oval face, ‘oem nearly every soul perished, and 


with nature’s own blush, and a sligh* pro-| 
jection of the mouth that told of Ireland, ! 
even without the softened modulation of 
voice that belongs to the women of that 
Island. Neatness was all that could be as- 
cribed to her diess—it deserved that. 

‘Letters. are frequently asked for in a 
newspaper office, in reply to advertisements 
—so we bade the young woman go to the 
front office and enquire of the clerks. 

She had been there, and there was no 
one but a boy, who could not give her the 
information. 

So we inquired the name. 

“ Kitty McInnes ; but perhaps it will be 
Catharine on the letter,” said she, “as that 


is J name.” 

2 looked on the letter rack in the front 
office, among the “A. 5.’s” the “X. W.’s” 
the “ P. Q.’s,” &c. but saw none for Catha- 
rine. 

Returning, we inquired to what adver- 
tis-ment the letter was to be an ‘ansewer. 
*& Advertisement !—to no advertisement 
it would be in answer to my letter.” 
“And from whom did you expect a let- 
ter 7” 


The young woman looked much confused 


homas among the rest. 
We had never « 
somehow. cherishe 
fate, that we felt 


Thomas, but had 
an interest in his 
shock at its an- 


feelings of Catharine, with her ardent, san- 
guine, Irish tempgrament? Loving deeply 
as she must have loved, and hoping ardent- 
ly as she must have hoped, what must have 
been her feelings ? 

We paused a few weeks alterward, to 
mark the young grass shooting, green and 
thick, in Ronaldson’s grave yard, and to see 
the buds swelling on the Lranches of the 
trees that decorate that populous city of the 
dead, when a funeral, numerously attended, 
wound slowly round the corner of the street, 
and passed into the enclosure. It was the 
funeral of an Irish person—we knew by the 
numbers that attended—and as the sexton 
lowered the coffin down into the narrow 
house, the place appointed forall the living, 
we saw engraved upon a simple plate, 

Catuarins Mctnncs. 

The story was told. The small sum of 
money which Catharine had deposited in 
the saving fund to give a little consequence 


nunciation—and what must have been the | 


For the Oasis. 
THE OLIVE BOUGH. 


The dove flew east—the dove flew west— 
Found net aspot whereon to rest ; 
Beheld the waters far and wide 
Outstretching, and on either side; 

Then backward to its prison fled, 

With wearied wing, and drooping head, 


And all was sad--o’er Noah’s soul 
Dejection’s tide began to roll; 

He gazed— and nought was seen around 

! But waters, and the skies that bound; 

| No Island courted fuman foot, 

| And al! was wild— and waste—and mute! 


Frora Ararat's stupendous peak 
Again the dove flew forth, to seek 
Aspot, a resting place of green— 
At eve, returning she was seen 
In joy, the Olive bouzh did fill, 
With glossy leaves her little bill! 


A ray of sunshine bursting bright, 
When clouds are dark, with rosy light ; 
A flower of beauty, blooming forth 
Amid the cold and snowy north ; 

Of hope a beaminy, to beguile 
Despair’s worn features toa simile 


And Noah’s heart, dilating felt 

Where sorrow reigned, that pleasure dwelt 

And brooding visions died away, 

And darkness gave the reins to day; 

And hope did triumph and despair 

No longer founda mansion there! ..¢. F 
Rochester, N. Y. 





LORD EROUGHAM. 


I now come to Lord Brougham, the 
greatest man, taken all in all, which this 
country has in modern times produced.— 
His career, as a judge, was but short; but 
the situation he held during that short pe- 
riod, was the highest which a subject can 
fill; and he held it in a most eventful era 


barrister, and as a member of the House 
| of Commons, the name of Henry Brougham 
was as familiar to the public ear and eye as 
that of Lord Brougham now is, or ever can 
jbe. His practice at the bar was extensive ; 
jit was very lucrative also. I am confident 
| that, for ten or twelve years previous%o his 
“elevation to the bench, it could not have ave- 
| raged less than 15,000/. per anoum. He was 
|, retained in almost all important cases. It 
}was only in these, indeed, that he A 
|peared to advantage. No two men could 
be more unlike each other than was Henry 
Brougham in a case of limited interest, 
jand in one of commanding importance.— 
I know some barristeis of great distine- 
tion and of first rate talent, that can throw 
their whole soul into matters of the most 
trifling kind. I know for example, in- 
stances of the most trivial assaults, in 
which the counsel for the plaintiff has en- 
tered with so much energy into the case, 
as if the defendant had been a second Guy 
Fawkes, detected in. the very act pf setting 
a match to a train which would end in 
jblowing three or four hundred unoffend- 
ing human beings into the air. I have, 
too, seen counsel, in cases where the re- 
sult of the conviction of their client would 
ouly subject the party to a fine of a few 
pounds, as vehement in their gesticula- 
tion, and as fervid in their eloquence as if 
his life had been at stake. Mr. Brougham 
was nota man of this kind, There was. 
in all such cases, a coldness in his man- 





to her marraige festival, had been withdrawn 





—but apparantly supposing {he question 





to give her “decent burial.” 





ner and a languor in his eye which plainly 
showed, notwithstanding that he would 





in our civil! and political history. As a- 
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pow and then maké an effurt to rouse || the deficiency, however, by devoting the follow- | Review; “ The Irish in America,” from Dub- 
himself, that his spirit was not in the task || ing page toan article froma Valued contributor | lin Review; “ A night in Cunnemara,” from 
he had undertaken. He was like the | upon a subject which, it seems to us, deserves | Chambers’ Journal, is amusing an’ character- 
a who has certain exercises | <ome attention. Withthe positions assumed by | istic; “.The Duel,” from the Dublin University 
na ps 0 ay ae om I the writer we most cordially agree, and tlatter | Magazine, a tale, possessing peculiar interest, 
get through duets the best wer be cas. } ourselves that his judicious and sensible appeal | end told with p»wer and simplicity; “‘ The 
To cases of an unimportant kind he never | '™2y have some influence in abating a custom | honsehold wreck,” from Blaekwood'’s Maga- 


could apply his mind. How siriking the | which is certainly neither liberal nor just. | zine; never did the mind conceive, or the pen 


1} 
\| ’ 5 . p 
| delineate a more impressive narrative—a more 
ant case, especially if it was one involving | | 
| April, affords the reader an intellectual treat} ; 
value their happiness—hy the unfortunate, that 
displayed, any man who has practised at || torical Romance in Italy,” is philosophical, in- | 
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contrast when he appeared in an import- || 
| | sil . - ” ry 
eS ees Aan Tne Nortu American Revisw,—Issued in | harrowing picture. True or false, it should be 
i xtra yall bythe hap, ha hy may 
: suci Ccasi ’ gue } A i ‘ . ‘ 
far exceeded, in the talent and energy he | f arefined andinvigorating character. “ His- | : ‘ i é 
: they may forget their woes in the bitter agony 
| of anoiher. 


the bar for the last quarter of a century.— | teresting and just—* Periodical Essays of the, 
He usually rose in a calm and collected | age of Queen Ann,” should be read and re-| 
ree ce ig te a few vie aaa oie | tead by every student in the history of leters—| 0" bane nag agra 2 
ubaue x lve o Ellea hs ° » || * Wilderingham, a tale, victu w 

. Berge Pim grrcente ne senses hf || “Summary of Geologigal observations made in | 10°F Enam:® tale,” 8 dark picture—we drawn 
entertained of the importance of the task | ‘9 7 f || however, and although it has a harrowing effect upon 
| 2 voyage to the Islands of Madeira, Porto Santo | the reacer, he will be pretty sure to peruse tt a second 


he had undertaken, and solicited the in-| ; ; 
dulgence of the jury, while he tresspassed and Azores,” a Review, a valuable paper— | time; “The Slave,a dramatic sketch,” pretty good; 


on their attention fur a short time. He | “History of Napolean,” no one can turn with || “Take back thy faith,” indicates poetic taste and feeling, 
then proceeded in slow accents and in | indifference from the fortunes of Maria Louisa, | “° Bien fn * Home Sketches,” by Mrs, Ghevenn, the 
measured sentences, to develope the gene- | either as Archduchess of Austria, Empress of | dye. ee re ne eld the reader to find fault, 


ee : er" ‘ “Letters from Washington,” equal to the f ; 
‘ h . atuall : || : aid gton,” eq ne former; we 
ralities of the case, grodually rising tn ant- | the French, and wife to Napoleon, or Duchess || regret to seethe “concluded,” they have been happily 


{ 
mation of SAANRer ANG apo ginpesa, ” the toud- | of Parma—‘ Early History of British Ameri- | written throuzhout, and evince a fine discrimination of 
ness of his voice and the rapidity of his | a.”—“Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter | character. We have besides, “a sketch from every-day 
utterance, until he arrived at the most im- | © eee eee sf sie ons. Litfes'—“ Wives Passaean in aa ie , ” 
: : + in. | Scott,” a desultary but excellent Review of his | weg Fea G6 1 Sen 

portant parts of his subject. The first in- ) ne chet : Rega | the-latteran agreeable sketch. This wask has mani- 
dication he usually gave of having reached | life and works, intellectual rise and physical de- | festly improved since Mrs. Stevens came to the aid of 
those points in his speech to which he | cline, pecuniary success and embarrassments— | the editoriaé, and wust be gradually gaining in popular- 
meant to apply ail the energies of his! « Documentary History of the American Revo- | ity. 

mind, wrs that of pulling his gown further | jy :joq”_« Roy’s Hebrew Lexiegh,” a critique 
up on his shoulders, and putting his tal i exceedingly severe but just, for all that—There jj Te Genrtemsy’s Macazinn, for this'month, is a su- 
gaunt figure into as reas and comrmand- | are also a goodly collection of critical notices | Petiov number. “Religion ‘and’ Poetry’—“The man 
ing a posture as he could assume without | “'" KE tere . - Ws = Mad Actors’”—" The Fiend,” cannot be read 
endangering his equilibrium. Then came i well worthy of our attentiv e perasal,—the NUM- | without profit and interest. “The last Abencerage, a 
his vehement gestivulation—the rapid | ber closing with Mr. Backingham’s address to | romance,” read Bulwer’s Leila, then value this; “The 
movement of his right arm, with an o¢ca- || the people of the United States. \| last Abencerage” is a liberal descendant of Bulwer’s he- 


. - - a ¢, iH " 7, eu thaws has 0 ; o 
siona! wafture of his left hand, and the || ‘Tothose who can relish the soundest eri'i- |"°# “A Chapter on Avistocracy,” sensible; “The 
young Inebriate,” should be read by every youth in the 


a ee! oe ae hong can 
po th ee gr - A nag on ae } -_ free from LO RR TOMER A ae oe | land—aye, and by the aged too; “‘ Henry Pulteney,” the 
before was destitute of fire, and his fea- |) feel the charm ofa diction at a anseiae anc 

tures, which were composed and placid as | natural, vigorous and terse; whoknowthe value 
those of a marble statue, were now pressed / of truths and sentiments which have cost much 
as auxiliaries into the service of his cli-) study and reflecticn, this Review musi ever be 
ent. His eye flashed with the fire of one a welcome visitant. When the mind of the 
whose bosom heaved with tumultuous | sydent, the professional man, or the care-worn 
emotions, and the whole expression of his | , 
face was that of a man whose mind was 
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continuation of Adventures, we have before noticed this, 
| there isno falling off in interest as yet, we look with 
| anxiety for the conclusion. The literary notices, erit- 
| icisms, é&e., are in Burton’s admirable style. 
| 





Tre Sevrntrn Literary Merssencer.—-The April 
‘ : - ‘ | || nucsber of this work has just been received, and we have 
Maan of business, requires relaxation, a perusal | glanced through its pages, too hastily however, to ena- 
‘most: intensity _ | of some of the articles contained in the work | ble us to speak ofit as it deserves. The article upon 
igs opine Agee yg borg oem 4 | will not merely enliven and delight, but enrich | Thomas Jefferson is an able exposition, not a whit the 
Brougham whenever the interests of his and instruct, and he may rise refseshed from | —— ne Oe ee ae 
client were identified with some great the task, wiser and better than before. mo ra ners Viton eahela oh ¥ ve 

“athe ‘ arg . : | the perusal of this article alone we should be led to form 
rinciple. His principles, unlike those of || a hich opinion ofthe work and give the editor credit fot 


airisters in general, were really a part of Tue Knicxersoceer, for this fhonth came to | fearless discharge of bis dary. When the character’ 
| and moral principles ofa great man suffers from wanton 


kis nature. In vindicating or asserting ; mas 

° = 7, a i an us na 1s 10 | 
them, therefore, in the person of his client, | band at an earlier wpa eo 7 re F =* 4 |: palpable misrepresentations in the pages of a 
he was, in point of fact, repelling some || Our estimation one of the best num CFS ISSUCE | « Quarterly (or any other) Church Journal,” it is well 
outrage which had been offered to himself. | fora long time. “ The powerof Mind” by R. | thatthe columns ofa work like this should be devoted to 
| Babcock, jr. D. D., is an excellent article;— | the laudable task of correcting the errors ofthe critic 


w r : , ortty”® vary w rritien :—~ || and viidicating the truth. - 
WEB OASLBSa. |“ Effects of Familiarity,” very well written 3 pand vind 8 
; |“ My Tablets,” bappy and amusing;—“ Shak- 











This number also contains “General Hugh Mercer,” 
| = bet 6 a sae a. we - la sketch of bye-gone-days worthy of being preserved; 
| Bpeeae AP as¢ ” good, very good; Ori \| * Beauties and Wonders of Nature.” an exquisite thing 
| ental Fragments,” by Buckinguam, valuable ||: jo the lover of nature read it; “ The west, fifty yeare 
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, . ‘and interesting ;—“ Letters from Rome,” one of | since,’—* Thoughts on Sunday Schools,’”—“ The Indi- 

Manatep—On the evening of the 23rd_ inst. the best things in the number;—‘ A slice of | an Princess,”—“The Law of Copy Right,”—* Blanks," 

by the Rev. Mr. Garipiry, Ma. O. H. P. HOV- | Brandt.” athrilling sketch. There are several é&c., we have nothad time to read. While noticing the 

EY, of this village to Miss MARIA SKINNER, | , as . | conseete, "8 hae CitahanlCheentt enaiinanaiiatiunteal 
of Watertown. ; | other prose articles, all good. The poetry, and | the perenal dnee cammesiced, we coud Rotley k deem * 

. . , . © . . 
A generous portion of the Wedding cake, | there is a liberal share of it, is excellent; the || _ it is, in siyle—incident--every thing, admirble. There 


light as a sponge and delicious as manna ‘original lines by the author of Rienzi are truly | are also lines “To my Sister,”—* More old Poetry,"”— 
| eaningson the Way.’’—* The Sieet Storm,’/—* Tus. 


above, lies upon our table! Joy to the ha happy. The literary notices, &c., are in good |“ G! 
fen 4 P or . 5 y P PPy y - : 6 } trations. ofaSciene,”’ &c. &c.. but have not time to read 
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py pair. , i taste, jj or even enumerate. 
We regret that one of those unavoidable ac- | Littett’s Spiair of \tuk Macazines anv An- j sosadeonahdadh ohne 6 ra be pe a 

F r es | ‘ ° , , De eh : 
cidents which sometimes fall to the lot of the } .y413—The April number contains “ De Foe S| RichmoadyVa. ) ‘ 
printer, deprives us of the music designed for | memoirs of a Cavalier,” and “ Heylius’ voyage | we ghall be nappy to exhibit the specimen Nos. of any 
‘this number. We have endeavored to make up | to France in 1625,” both from the Retrospective | of the above works to our friends 
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For the Oasis. 
BANKS AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PROFESSION OF LAW. 


Mvcu has been said and written of the 
monopoly character of the banking institu- 
tions of this state, in the political discus- 
sions of the last few years. The exclusive 
grants made by the Legislature in the in- 
corporation of baaks, have formed the sub- 
ject of complaint, and have been made a 
fruitful theme for political’ agitation, in 
which the benefits of a credit system, and 
the absolute necessity cf banking in some 
form to the prosperity of a country like ours, 
have in a great measure been lost sight of. 
In an equal degree, at least, have the prom- 
 inent evils of our banking system been over- 
looked, as will be seen by a brief examina- 
tion of the subject. To call the attention 
of the public to one of these evils, of no in- 
considerable magnitude, is the present object 
of the writer; as it is in the force of public o- 
pinion alone, that a remedy isto be sought for 
such as arise from the abuse of power, rather 
than from any defect in the powsr itself. 

In the organization of banks in almost all 
the counties of the state, the public inter- 
ests have in various ways been made sub- 
seryient to those of a local and individual 
character. The stock generally has been 
distributed with a view to selfish and ex- 
clusive interests, more taan to the promo- 
tion of commercial transactions and the 
public accommodation; ard herein is the 
principle of monopoly, which has become 
80 odious to the people. Organized in this 
way, many banks have fai!cd in dischar- 
ging their obligations to the public, while 
nearly all have done more or less injustice 
to particular classes of the community.— 
None, perhaps, have more just cause of 
compiaint than the profession of the law, 
for none have felt more seriously the blight- 
ing effects of exclusive monopoly. From 
the nature of the business and operations of 
the banks, they concentrate nearly all the 
collecting business of the country, which 
forms an immense patronage, subject to 
their exclusive control. This patronage is 
disposed of in the organization of a bank, 
in every instance, where there is a contest 
for a location of the stock, to some attorney. 
perhaps a party to its distribution, who is 
thereby enabled to monopolize the whole 
collecting business of a county or district 
of country, coming within the range of the 
bank’s business, to the exclusion cf all the 
other members of the profession, however 
svorthy and deserving, residing within the 
same range—thus the favorite suddenly ac- 
cumulates a fortune, almost without exer- 
tion, while the many are restricted to a 
class of business more embarrassing than 
profitable, occasionally dividing such a share 
of paper as the banks have rejected on ac- 
count of its doubtful character. Thus, with- 














out the sanction of law, and by a corrupt 
bestowment of patronage, growing out of, 
but forming no part of the privileges grant- 
ed by the act of incorporation, is one man 
enabled to heap up riches at the expense of 
his neighbor, and to the disparagement of 
the other members of his profession, who 
have been at an equal expense, to qualify 
themselyes for an honorable career, in its 
laudable and useful pursuits. This prac- 
tice of the banks is manifestly wrong in 
principle, and too general in its operation, 
throughout the state, to be submitted to in 
silence. Being public institutiOns, they 
should be compelled either by the force of 
law or of public opinion to divide the vast 
law patronage they control, for the benefit 
and prosperity of one of the noblest profes- 
sions, that engages the human intellect. 

The practice of restricting the bank pat- 
ronage to a single attorney, is not only de- 
fended on the ground of convenience and 
advantage to the institution, but is claimed 
as a right to be exercised with the same in- 
dependence with which an individual may 
control his own business. These positions 
are untenable, and the first shewn to be so, 
will in a measure dispose of the last. It is 
not the case that the collecting business of 
a bank can be conducted with more econo- 
my, promptness, and with greater success by 
one attorney, than by a distribution of its 
business. Experience in the prosecution 
of demands, at the present period, shews 
that perfecting a Judgment and issuing final 
process will not in all cases insure their col- 
lection, the time has just then ariived, when 
the best management and the most atten- 
tion are necessary. “The bank will find by 
the result that it has not benefited itself by 
oveiloading its attorney. On the other hand, 
by dividing its business, the bank secures 
the benefit of that competition, which a 
laudable desire to give the best satisfaction 
begets, and creates a contrast by which it 
is better able to judge of the merits of its res- 
pective attorneys. In this respect it di- 
vests itself of that odious attribute, monop- 
oly, and fulfils the object of its creation—-the 
greatest good to the greatest number, ex- 
clusive privileges to none. 

In addition to what has been said against 
the 1ight claimed by banks to control their 
own business with the independence of 
an individual, may be urged the nature of 
the institutions. As banks do not acquire 
their exclusive privileges by the voluntary 
and independent associations of persons 
for the purposes of banking, but derive their 
extraordinary rights from the Legislature, 
they should exercise their powers with ref- 
ercnce to the objects of thir creation. It 
will not be contended that it was any part 
of that object to render exclusive the whole 
business of the numerous members of an 
impertant profession, any more than it was 
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intended that a bank should confine its a¢- 
commodations to the narrow circle of its 
stockholders and officers. There-is as much 
injustice in one case as in the other, and 
are alike at variance with the public char- 
acter and laudable object of a bank. 

While the resources of our new, varied 
and extended country afford ample encour- 
agement to almost every pursuit, the indi- 
vidual who has spent his substance in the 
attainment of a legal education, and devo- 
ted his youth to an acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of the institutions and laws of his 
country, finds in the field of his profession, 
but little to reward his industry, frugality 
and perseverence, unless he should be so 
fortunate in his associations as to become 
the favorite object of abank. The balance 
of power at a board of bank commissioners, 
is more essential to his success than the 
highest legal attainments; and the privi- 
leged place of a director’s room a more cer- 
tain avenue to wealth than the highest mor- 
al excellence, united to the préudest emi- 
nence of intellectual power. Without the 
aid of an institution, which monopolizes and 
dispenses the business of his profession, and 
which should be open to the honorable com- 
petition of industry and talent, he finds but 
a poor compensation for the drudgery and 
labor by which he struggles for competence, 
in a pursuit that above all others qualifies 
him for the duties of the statesman, and 
the highest ranks of society. 

Shall such a pursuit be obstructed by the 
operation of legal enactments and borne 
down by the leaden weight of monopoly.— 
Are such the purposes for which banks are 
incorporated, or is it necessary that as a- 
gents of commerce, they should control the 
legal business of the country without regard 
to justice, the spirit of our laws, and the re- 
publican equality intended to be secured by 
our institutions ? Shall the odious aristocratic 
distinctions of the old world be built up in 
the goodly heritage of the new, at the expense 
and to the disparagement of the merit and 
honorable ambition which graduates the 
scale of suciety ina republican government ? 

There are many interesting details con- 
nected with this subject, showing the 
amount and the disposition of the law 
patronage of banks in some instances, 
and illustrating and proving the facts above 
stated ; but not coming within the scope 
and design of this article, are reserved for 
the succeeding numbers. If the views 
here} taken, should awaken the attention 
of that great portion of the legal profes- 
sion, who have long suffered the evils of 
this cruel monopoly ; their firm action, sus- 
tained as it will be by public sentiment, 
could not resu.t otherwise, thanin a change 
in the policy of banks towaids them, a poli- 
cy as inexpedient for themselves, as it is 
uajust to the legal profession. M. 

















